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EDITORIAL 
A SOCIAL IMPLICATION OF GESTALT PSYCHOLOGY 


N recent years it has grown almost conventional for writers on 
| social psychology to repudiate anything smacking of group 
consciousness. Such terms as the social mind, crowd mentality, 
porate consciousness, seldom if ever find their way into a 
respectable text-book. The reason is, of course, obvious. Popular 
writers seize too readily upon catch-words, and are far too prone 
hypostatize the merely metaphorical. It may or may not be 
egitimate to draw an analogy between society and an organism, 
between a raging mob and a human individual, but it is certainly 
altogether misleading to attribute in detail to society or to the 
mob all the physical and mental functions of man. Society does 
not act as a living unit; the mob does not think and feel as though 
there were some kind of superorganization drawing its individual 
members together and making them function as one thing. And 
the postulation of any such unity, or the use of a vocabulary which 
lends itself to such interpretation, can only add still more confu- 
sion to an already somewhat, confused science. 

One wonders, however, if in our attempt at scientific exactness 
in terminology we have not gone rather too far, and produced an 
oversimplification of facts which is equally pernicious. The gen- 
eral tendency nowadays is to define social psychology as the study 
of the behavior of the individual in response to social stimuli. 
Instead of taking the group or society as our unit we take the 
individual, and boldly assume that the complete description of 
the behavior of each individual will represent an adequate account 
of the total situation. Are we not in doing so falling into the very 
elementary fallacy, against which Gestalt psychology has been 
thundering, of assuming that a whole is equal to the sum of its 
parts? A melody or an object in the visual field is more than 
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the sum-total of its constituent tones or colors. Is it not equally 
true that a social situation broken up into little bits of behavior 
of isolated individuals ceases at the same time to be social and 
to be a situation? The purely analytic method as applied to 
social situations makes a social psychology not merely futile but 
actually impossible. It is fortunate that the movement against 
this type of psychology is growing steadily stronger. No one 
can observe a group of children at play, can watch the life of a 
great city, or contemplate the great movements of history, with- 
out realizing that here we have to do with things which permit 
of description only on their own level. The play situation must 
be treated as a play situation; otherwise like the dissected melody 
it loses its essential character. 

Perhaps the social psychology of the future will have to give 
up the individual as focus of its attention, and adopt as its unit 
the social situation in which the individual is but one factor. The 
more conventional approach, according to which we have on the 
one hand the individual and on the other the situation determin- 
ing and being determined by the individual’s behavior, seems too 
artificial to be valuable. As Koehler has repeatedly pointed out, 
the factors in a situation which at any one time affect the behavior 
of an individual have physiologically the same status among the 
brain processes as the processes which correspond to the indi- 
vidual himself. In other words, from a purely physiological point 
of view there can be no artificial separation between situation and 
reacting individual. Together they form a dynamic unity. Any 
change in tension at one point results in a change of the whole. 
[t requires only one more step to the recognition of the situation 
which we objectively observe as equally a dynamic unit, the 
meaning of the various factors in which are determined not by 
their constituent elements but by the whole of which they function 
as parts. 

Whether the point of view of what may be termed social 
dynamics will gain ascendancy, or even win a permanent place in 
psychology, is difficult to predict. As yet,.even in Gestalt circles, 
it has led to comparatively little actual research, although wher- 
ever it has been applied it has proved extraordinarily fruitful. 
One can only look to it as another possible method of attack, and 
hope for the best. 
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MENTAL DANGERS AMONG COLLEGE STUDENTS 


By D. E. PHILLIPS 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


HESE dangers exist everywhere, but my observations and 
T seadion have been limited to college students. The papers and 

magazines contain many accounts and estimates of the finan- 
cial loss, human suffering, and unhappiness caused by such out- 
standing diseases as tuberculosis and cancer; but if we only once 
secure an entrance to the inner life of the many who sink to the 
depths of despair and who feel themselves alone in their hope- 
less struggle, we will probably unearth a form of human suffering 
and unhappiness surpassing in intensity and magnitude any 
found elsewhere. 

The less serious the forms of these mental dangers, the greater 
the number who suffer from them; but these by no means imply 
a corresponding reduction in suffering and unhappiness. I am 
inclined to think that often, at least, the suffering is much greater 
because many of these individuals appear to be successful and 
happy while inwardly they feel alone, helpless, and without sym- 
pathy. When some of these unhappy states of mind have chanced 
to come to the surface through some understanding, sympathetic 
teacher, many of us have often heard such excuses for short- 
comings in college dismissed by the faculty with a gesture and 
asmile. Such an attitude is in itself a psychological problem. 

There are many cases where students have suggested to their 
teachers that it seemed impossible for them to concentrate on 
their lessons even though they tried in every way to do so; but 
in very few cases did they receive any consideration from the 
teacher in charge. 

Of course many of them were conscious efforts to dodge work. 
But the number sent to, and voluntarily reporting to the psycho- 
logical clinies such as that of Ohio State University demonstrates 
the sincerity of an astonishingly large proportion. A short time 
ago a girl in the University of Washington was prevented from 
graduating because in spite of all her effort and excessive amount 
of time spent on study, the last two years of her work dropped to 
the grade of ‘‘D’’. After a few confidential conferences and mild 
medical treatment, she was able to enter summer school and do 
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4 D. E. Phillips 
work of high grade. All of this suffering and trouble might 
have been prevented two years before. 

These so-called mild dangers are of many kinds. To classify 
and tabulate them is well nigh impossible. Some writers would 
place many of them under the feeling of inferiority. But this tells 
us little because there are so many causes of inferiority. Many 
of them have their origin in hidden disappointments and humilia- 
tions. Some are dominated by a feeling of isolation and of being 
different from others. Religious problems, love affairs and what 
the individual is to do in life are often the sources of these sub- 
merged mental dangers. 

But as | have already said these so-called minor disorders 
manifest themselves in various ways, and often become major 
disorders. Several years ago the University of Denver college 
paper offered a prize of fifty dollars for the best short story. The 
prize was awarded to a certain girl and at once there were reports 
that the story was taken from a Hindu book. The girl was con- 
fronted with these facts and admitted that it indicated a copy; 
but stoutly denied that she had any knowledge of having read the 
story, much less having copied it. She claimed to have written the 
main part in the Dean of Women’s office and in her presence. She 
worked in this office. The book had, however, been in her home 
some years before. The girl’s uncle being a physician had her 
examined by two specialists. One of these specialists appeared 
before the faculty and read from good medical authorities that 
many such cases of unconscious reproduction were on record 
where the individual appeared normal in every other way, and 
that this might be such a case. But the faculty decided that she 
was either a plagiarist, or was mentally unbalanced. In either 
case she should not have been in school. This is almost like the 
comedy you sometimes see in court, when three or more specialists 
agree that the criminal is sane or insane and then a jury is sum- 
moned to decide the case. 

Let us now pass to a group of cases more easily detected and 
more difficult to deal with. My impressions are the outgrowth of 
thirty years association with college students, of the tabulation 
and observation of a great number of mental disturbances. Dur- 
ing this time the writer has received hundreds of confidential 
letters indicating that not all is satisfactory in the mental make-up 
of the writers. For many years my office has been an unofficial 
place for discussing troubles of all kinds. 

In the absence of any psychological clinic such as should exist 
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in all colleges, the best we can do is to know something of these 
individual cases and learn to view conduct from some standpoint 
other than that of what is known as ‘‘willful meanness’’. There 
ean be no doubt that college teachers who are aware of these 
difficulties and possess even a general knowledge of human 
behavior may be of great service to many students. Any teacher 
with genuine sympathy can secure the confidence of a student 
concerning anything touching his life provided he will properly 
convinee the student of three things. In the first place he must 
feel that you are in utmost sympathy with him and that you are 
not moved by any idle curiosity. The second conviction must be 
that you possess a genuine desire to be helpful, and that such 
information will be kept absolutely confidential. Finally and 
greatest of all, he must be brought to realize that no matter what 
he may reveal, you will in no wise think any the less of him. 
Almost the first question that enters the mind of the distressed 
student is, ‘‘If I tell such and such a thing, what will he think 
of me?’’ 

[ am going to present from my records a few typical cases. 
But before I do so, let me raise one fundamental question—a ques- 
tion always present and never satisfactorily answered. In what 
cases 1s there some inherited disposition, some intellectual, emo- 
tional, or physical make-up out of which these mental dangers 
develop? In what cases can the dominating cause be found in 
the happenings and conditions of life? I am well aware of the 
tendency among some psychiatrists to explain practically all 
mental disorders by experiences in the history of the individual 
in which he had a fall, a shock, a disappointment, a blow on the 
head, some disease or some constant difficulty in adjustment. .All 
this is valuable information but it certainly cannot be accepted 
as the ultimate cause. Look at the countless number of indi- 
viduals who have been the victims of these things without any 
after effects. Im many ways some of these efforts to dodge the 
inevitable results of heredity or innate dispositions are like the 
extremes to which the Freudians sometimes go. We have no 
intention to intimate that these happenings are not and may not 


be the real cause in many cases. I believe it was Ribot who esti- 
mated that there were thousands of peasants living normal and 
peaceable lives in France, but on account of unstable heredity 
could not adjust to a complex environment of a great city like 
Paris without developing mental disorders or criminal tendencies. 

So we shall first present a few cases where it seems that the 
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basis lies in a defective innate disposition in spite of the many 
signs to the contrary; second, those where conditions seem to offer 


adequate explanation. 

Case I. Miss C————. Fourteen years ago there appeared in 
the University of Denver a girl about twenty years of age. She 
was tall and excessively slender, indifferent as to dress, argumen- 
tative in manner, especially on all topics touching the poorer 
classes. This I attributed to her own condition in life. She made 
few friends and rather prided herself on her isolation. Several 
times I tried to induce her to give up her idea of teaching and 
of further college work. I had a feeling which I dared not express 
that something of u serious nature would develop. But her whole 
nature was opposed to doing anything anyone suggested. 

She finally graduated and then drifted from place to place, 
teaching a while here and a while there. About a year ago she 
wrote me from one of the small charity schools of the South. She 
presented several typewritten pages, urging that I head a national 
movement for adult education. She had worked out an elaborate 
scheme of education from the age of three through maturity. In 
some ways it looked so attractive that some who knew her, won- 
dered why I should look with suspicion and alarm upon it. 

A few weeks later I received the following letter, more or less 
disturbing to a psychologist: 

‘*Please do not think that there could be any sense of disap- 
pointment on my part in that local conditions and interests do 
not favor a direct program for adult education. 

‘*Philosophically, local conditions do not count in world 
development. 

‘*Personally, it would be a great satisfaction if the University 
of Denver would take the first decisive step to evangelize the 
inevitable. 

‘“‘That part of the plan for adult education that requires a 
minimum wage for time spent in the classroom was very favorably 
received by Dr. E———. He said that the Ministerial Alliance 
would take it up if it were recommended by the superintendent. 
The financing of the movement will be comparatively simple. A 
rational routine of education would largely exclude children from 
the grade schools, which might be used for adults. Each adult 
must spend two to three hours per day in school and all those 
unaffected tiv the income tax will receive a minimum wage. One- 
half of the revenue now spent upon artificial culture of children 
and youth is to be used for this purpose!’’ 
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Many other letters have followed since. The thing that seems 
most impressive and outstanding in many of these cases is the 
mild, insipient forms and long development of these mental dis- 
orders. This raises the problem of devising some method by 
which these signs may be discovered early and treated in due 
time. Indeed, in spite of the present reaction against the proba- 
bility of many of these disorders being grounded in heredity, the 
implication of some hereditary predisposition is very strong. 


Case Il. Mrs. K—. Age eighteen, married February, 1928, 
‘amined May 14, 1928, student of unusual ability. 

Nature and Outset of Trouble: Began October, 1927, had 

aking spell, followed by nervousness and fatigue. During the 
next nineteen days she had three similar spells, with cramps and 
anxiety. She told no one. The next attack came one month 
after marriage. All this time she was haunted by terrible dreams 
and fear of dying. Then she began to fear that she was going 

sane. She was attacked by crying spells and a tendency to 
scream. 

Personal History: Normal birth, but manifested neurotic 
traits during childhood. Always afraid of water and the dark. 
Her aunt always told her she would die before she was out of her 
teens and a fortune teller told her the same thing. 

Deeper Causes: Attempts were made to reach her real trouble 
by association tests. When asked to give her associations with 
certain reaction words, she went into hysterical convulsions and 
crying. She said this meant the dark side of her life. She was 
then asked to describe what went through her mind during these 
three minutes. She finally described in detail a number of emo- 
tional conflicts most of which referred to sex. She had brooded 
over these for years and they had been the source of many emo- 
tional up-sets. She had always concealed the facts and condemned 
herself for the situations. She was intensely jealous of her 
vounger brother and blamed her father for favoring him. She 
was happily married and wanted to help her husband in his 
ambitious career. 

The situation was explained to her and how these conflicts were 

the root of her difficulty. She was taken to the Psychopathic 
(lospital where the whole matter was laid before the authorities. 
She accepted their interpretation and suggestions. Even though 
he has only recently freed herself from the home environment 
as advised, she has constantly improved, finished her school work 

th credit and has shown only mild signs of disturbance. 
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Here again we have a case which had the outward appearance 
of sudden delevopment, but in reality it has existed over a period 
of twelve years. We also have a case where the apparent cause 
is by no means the real one; but fortunately one where relief was 
most striking. Perhaps she will always belong to the hysterical 
type, but under favorable conditions there will be no future out 
breaks. However, I am inclined to the belief that she belongs to 
the hysterically predisposed. 


Case Ill. Mr. M . Austrian student, age twenty-two, 
unmarried, exceptionally brilliant, nervous and restless. 

Mr. M. entered my office one day with the unexpected state 
ment that he did not see any use in life and that he was tired of 
living because all religion is ‘‘bunk’’. I thought he was only 
jesting. Then he said: ‘‘You know I am in an awful condition. 


[ tell you street cars and autos have to get out of my way.’”’ | 
inquired further into his condition and learned that it was, as 
he described it, a nervous condition which did not allow him to 
sleep, causing him to dread the coming of night. He dreaded 


equally as much the necessity of living. 

[ learned that his parents came to this country when he was 
about twelve years old, that his father died soon after and his 
mother married again. According to his story he was badly 
treated both by his mother and his step-father. Especially did 
they make him unhappy because he would not accept their reli- 
gious creeds. For several years he had been living alone and 
moving from place to place. He related different attempts to 
commit suicide. 

The case was entirely beyond me. So I took him to one of our 
best known psychiatrists. After the examination I asked the 
physician for his opinion, and he scouted the idea that he was in 
any danger of suicide. He thought it was bluff and that he was 
not the type that commits suicide. 

Several years after, I happened to be riding on The Great 
Northern Limited and heard several men discussing the electric 
works at Great Falls, Montana. Finally one of them said: ‘‘ Well, 
they will never know how much they owe to that poor devil, 
M .’’ The name at once attracted my attention for I remem- 
bered having written him a letter concerning such a position. He 
was the same man. He had worked there several years, had 
made some important inventions and adjustments where others 
had failed, but he had finally ended his life by jumping into 


the river. 
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ance Little could be learned about his early life, but I cannot help 
‘riod | hut feel that he was one of those high-strung, intellectual, nervous 
aus types of which history furnishes many examples. At least some 


people who talk about suicide do finally carry it out. 

Case LV. Miss P————. Short, dark complexion, serious with 
ut appearing to be so, artistic and intellectually keen. She was 
tractive but had a deep-seated conviction that the girls did not 

her, that they were talking about her. She complained that 

was not like others. She wrote stories and loved to draw. 

Finally through my advice she gave up school, but continued 

vrite stories. She showed considerable attachment for a young 
man who wanted to marry her and this was encouraged with the 
hope that a happy marriage would be wise. After her marriage 

incidental reports of her condition came to me until February 
14, 1929. On entering a large banquet hall, I saw her sister right 
front of me. I asked how M was getting along and 
earned that she had for some time been in a troublesome state. - 
had developed dreads and fears and was very despondent. 
operation had only increased the difficulty. 

The trouble doubtless had its background in an unstable 

redity. 


Case V. Miss D —, Age nineteen, tall and dark com- 
exion, great mental vigor, good health, attractive but inclined 
be non-social. 

\ > - > : > , ~ , ’ 
While acting as assistant in one of the departments, she excused 


her being late on Mondays by saying that she had a sweetheart 


in ( who came to see her week-ends and did not return 
our until eight-thirty am. Monday. Later she would be absent on 
the Monday and excuse herself by saying that she had gone to C——— 
s in to visit him as they were to be married soon. No sign could be 
was found that she had communicated this information to anyone save 

the English teacher who had a reputation fer good taste in dress. 
reat She asked her to go down and help her select her wedding dress, 
tric but on entering one of the stores, she excused herself a minute 
‘ell, and hurried to a dentist who knew the family and borrowed twenty 
vil, dollars to deposit on her dress, telling him the circumstances. 
em- When I learned of this, I began a private inquiry and learned that 
He she had no sweetheart, never had had one and that there were 
had no prospects of any. 
1ers About this time her family sought the advice of the dentist 


nto of whom Miss D———— had borrowed the money about prosecuting 
another dentist whom she charged with having stuck several 
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needles in her back. When he called me I suggested that they see 
a psychiatrist. Several needles were found in her back. They 
were removed and she said nothing about prosecuting the dentist, 
but still mildly insisted that he did it. A few months later severa] 
needles were found fully buried in her thighs. They were removed 
without even asking her how they came to be there. Of course in 
both cases she had put them there herself. The whole matter 
about the sweetheart and the needles was a sex aberration which 
might easily have been avoided by proper understanding and 
instruction. 

She graduated in the spring with all of this a profound secret 
to her teachers and fellow students. She taught school for three 
years in one place and with marked success. She later spent 
some time in a sanitarium and now is living in quiet with friends. 


The following cases seem more likely to have originated out 


of conditions: 

Case VI. A Mr. V———-, twenty-five years old, in second year 
of college, came to me only a short time ago. He complained 
that he was haunted by fear of failure in everything he undertook. 
When about eighteen he was succeeding in business with his 
father, but being constantly tormented by fear of failure, he gave 
it up. At one time he sold life insurance and succeeded well when 


he worked; but he would often lie in bed for half a day, dreading 
to go out for fear of failure. His mother, who died when he was 
eleven years old, was most nervous and hysterical. He has two 
brothers and one sister all doing well. He was thoroughly drilled 
in the Lutheran religion by a strict aunt. Qne time, at twelve 
years of age, he suddenly burst into tears at the idea that he 
should ever enter the ministry. He said he could not bear the 
idea of the ministry; yet something told him he would never suc- 
ceed if he did not pursue it. He said he had completely forgotten 
the experience and had not thought of it for years. He always 
had a dread of being asked questions and was ashamed to have 
a certain girl whom he had never met, see him working in the 
store. He went to war to get away from reality. 

His sex life has been free from any abnormal disturbances 
except the shock he received from knowing that his father mas- 
turbated. He was too timid to be in the society of young ladies. 

After several examinations including the use of free associa- 
tion tests and the assistance of the psychopathic hospital, it 
became fairly clear that the conflict arising from the thought of 
becoming a minister and how it manifested itself lay at the root 
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of the trouble. By degrees he is gradually regaining mental 
equilibrium. He is a marked case of what is known as the suffer- 
ing hero type. In spite of all this, he is a good student and suc- 
cessfully conceals his troubles. On account of this successful 
eoncealment, it is difficult to make the average teacher believe 
that there is any special danger. 


Case VII. Mrs. S———. Student, age twenty-two, timid, 
underweight, good health, married two and one-half years. Her 
difficulty was first communicated in the form of a letter dated 
four years ago. She says: ‘‘I hate to tell you, but I must tell 
someone. I am troubled with a strange idea: Six months ago I 
read in a Magazine a story of a woman who gradually turned to 
lime. As a finger or a toe turned to lime she just broke it off and 
threw it away until most of her body was gone. At first I just 
smiled over it, but a neighbor told me I must not think about it 
for such things might happen. I could not relieve myself of this 
strange thought. Now IL do not sleep because of it. I seem to 
know it is not true, yet it worries me. I even seem compelled to 
feel of my body to see if there is any sign of its development.”’ 

| then wrote her for confidential details about herself and her 
present relations. She informed me that she was happily married, 
had a little girl one year old, was in good health, and that her 
husband was a well-to-do shoe merchant, and that she was trying 
to complete her education. She said she had never told her hus- 
band, her mother, or her physician anything about her trouble. 
She then wished an engagement with me. I told her that, if she 
had told me the truth, she had better go to a physician, and besides 
that | was leaving at once for the University of ————. She was 
all the more insistent that she should see me there because she 
was becoming desperate. 

At the first confidential interview she insisted that she had 
never had troubles of any kind, no love affairs, no disappointments, 
no sex disturbances, and no family difficulties. I then gave her 
the free association test. Whenever any such words as sorry, 
angry, sick, secret, abuse, child, wrong, and sin were encountered 
there occurred a greatly lengthened reaction time, in some cases 
no reaction at all, but great emotional disturbances. When she 
was through I pushed the sheet of paper with her answers and 
the record of the time over to her. She looked at it and said in 
a hesitating voice: ‘‘How strange. How can these words 
be related?’’ 

Then I said: ‘‘Now I am going to say certain words and I just 
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want you to say whatever comes into your mind and keep on 
talking, but slow enough for me to take it down.’’ Here are some 
of the results: Angry: ‘*Well that makes me think of my child 
[ sometimes get angry and spank her. I think maybe she is not 
to blame.’’ Secret: ‘‘That makes me think of those confession 
stories. You know, I suppose we all have some secrets.’’ Wrong 
‘‘How can a wrong be righted? I may have wronged my child, 
but what can I do now?’’ (Here the bell interrupted the dis- 
course.) Child: *‘* Well, that means Margaret. I am awfully sorry 
for her. I am even afraid to have another child.’’ Sick: Here 
there was a long silence. Then she said: ‘‘Margaret has always 
been pale and sickly. I have worried about her ever since she was 
born. When I get angry and whip her, I just feel miserable for, 
after all, I suppose I am responsible.’’ Sin: ‘*Well, when you 
first said sin I just could not say anything. I thought only of those 
confession stories. You know those stories in the magazine. Well, 
[ just read and read them so much before the baby was born that 
my husband told me I had better stop or it might affect the baby.” 

Then I said to her in a firm tone: ‘‘Now, madam, open up and 
tell me everything, or call this conference at an end. Yow se 
it all centers about your child, sick and sin. What does it 
all mean?’’ 

She then began sobbing and said that it was awfully hard, 
but she must tell me that she and her husband lived as man and 
wife a year and a half before they were married and she had 
always worried because she had become convinced that her con- 
duct was the causé of her child being sickly. So the whole secret 
was out. All the words had an inevitable relation. But this was 
not all the story. More searching inquiry revealed the fact that 
some years before she had had a sex affair with an aged music 
teacher. 

But, says the reader, what does this have to do with the fixed 
idea of ‘‘turning to lime’’? The best answer is found in the fact 
that so soon as she became convinced that it was physically impos- 
sible for her conduct to have been the cause of her child’s illness, 
the ‘‘lime-idea’’ vanished and she was gradually restored to 
normal living and to-day she is a free and happy woman. In 


hysteria nothing is more common than such side-track ideas. 
Several months after these interviews an interesting insight 
into human nature came to light. A long letter in part said: 
‘*Will you ever forgive me for having lied to you as I did? I told 
you it was one a half years. It was three years. But I just cannot 
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thank you enough for what you have done and I do not want you 


, 


som to have a wrong notion.’ 
child The free association method has been abused so much by the 
'S Not ‘‘eommercial’’ psychologists that I hesitate to mention cases in 
Ssion which it is involved. I know some psychologists taboo everything 
rona of a psychoanalytical nature and others rely largely upon it. Of 
child. course all methods must be used, but the simplest first. 

} \ long list of similar Cases might be presented. These are 


SOrry intended to emphasize the need of directing more attention to the 
Here possible mental dangers among our college students. More time 
ways ould be well spent in discovering mental twists, abnormal emo- 

' , and serious neurotic tendencies. The whole faculty might 
» for be made aware of these conditions and at least be on the outlook 
: you for the real cause of human conduct. 


thos Is it not proper for us to stop and compare the good we may 

Well. do in studying these personal relations with that of teaching some 

that specific facts unrelated to the life of the individual? Think over 

by.” vour own high school or college life and decide the best things 

» and that came into your life and recall the vital points where you most 
needed help and did not get it. Finally, how many times in your 
past life were you in danger of losing your mental balance? 
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told 
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THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF BLINDNESS 


By EMIL FRIES * 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


UCCESS in overcoming blindness is mainly a personal and 

lifelong struggle of the handicapped individual. However, 

his success or failure will be determined largely by the attitude 
of his family and the public toward him as a blind person. 

My interest in the subject has been stimulated because of pre- 
vious experiences with the blind. My own lack of vision made it 
necessary for me to obtain part of my primary education and all 
of my high school training, as well as my knowledge of piano 
tuning, in the Washington School for the Blind at Vancouver, 
During this period of seven years I was grouped with the blind, 
studied, roomed, and dined with them, and was treated as blind 
by other people. The three years following my graduation I acted 
as assistant instructor in the vocational and physical education 
departments of the same school. It was then that I began fully to 
appreciate the position of the blind and at the same time became 
deeply interested in their various problems. By virtue of my 
profession of piano tuning, and my desire to participate in normal 
social functions, | come in contact with all classes of people; and 
because of the normal appearance of my eyes and my ability to 
get about unassisted, I pass as a sighted person. Due to these 
factors I am able to obtain their thoughts regarding the blind, 
and because of the amount of sight which I possess, I am able to 
appreciate the public’s point of view. I never make it a point 
to tell strangers of my lack of sight, nor of my experience with 
the blind, unless the opportunity presents itself, and often it does 
not come about until I have enjoyed an interesting discussion 
pertaining to the blind. At such times I never lose the oppor- 
tunity of giving the person with whom I am conversing a broader 
and more accurate conception of the blind. When dealing with 
those deprived of sight, I endeavor to correct their narrow con 
ceptions of the public. For the most part this paper will deal 
with my own observations of the blind and with opinions of 
reliable blind people, including Sir Arthur Pearson, author of 
‘*Vietory over Blindness’’, and such an authority as Dr. Harry 
Best, author of ‘‘The Blind’’. 


* Edited by Thomas D. Eliot, Acting Professor of Sociology. 
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Let me say in the outset that the greatest difficulty one con- 
fronts in dealing with this subject is the over-sympathy and 


emotional reaction of the general public toward the blind. 
§ can discuss cripples of practically every type, the deaf, and even 
i the insane, with perfect candor and ease without causing discom- 


fort among his listeners. But the prevailing sentiment of pity 


One 


and the unruled emotions toward the blind are so pronounced 
with most people, that they prevent a just, constructive criticism 
of the blind and frequently render such a discussion impossible. 
The average sighted person is so over-sympathetic that he excuses 


the blind for their faults, numerous as they may be. 


The same 


people who can enjoy pranks and jokes on cripples and deaf per- 
sons Will usually feel hurt or embarrassed if similar tales are told 
Yet it must be noted that the blind, themselves, 
particularly men, usually enjoy jokes on members of their own 
vroup regardless of whether they originate from wits in their 


about blind folk. 


immediate cirele or from their sighted friends. 


The many strange 


and laughable experiences that come to them through their ina- 
bility to see are enjoyed as much as are the puns on our bald- 
headed brothers, toothless aunts, our partially deaf friends, and 
our fathers who are hobbling about with a slight touch of rheuma- 
tism. It is true that this attitude may seem heartless to many, 
but the fact remains that it is normal social intercourse and the 


blind participate in normal social practices. 


Therefore, let us 


consider them as normal beings and study them accordingly. 

Of all the perplexing problems that confront the educators of 
the blind, the most difficult one of all is to convince a recently 
blinded person that it is possible for him to battle his way through 


life without his physical sight. 


However, when that has been 


satisfactorily accomplished another problem of greater magnitude 


presents itself. 
trol it. 


Greater because the educators are unable to con- 
[t is the momentous problem of convincing the public that 


a blind person is able to do anything at all, to say nothing of the 


possibility of his earning his own living. 


Regardless of how 


impossible this may seem, I am happy to say there are hundreds 
and thousands, of both men and women, who are succeeding 


admirably in earning their own livelihood. 
n which they are succeeding are wide and varied. 


The lines of endeavor 


According to 


Dr. Best, the latest available data prior to 1920 showed that nearly 
one-half of the blind gainfully employed were engaged in agricul- 


ture and in the various trades. 


The remainder of the gainfully 
employed are found in miscellaneous tasks in business and pro- 
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fessions. They are represented among the captains of industry, 
and as doctors, lawyers, ministers, professors, and legislators, to 
say nothing of the many noted musicians and successful piano 
tuners. When we read the immortal works of Milton, when we 
examine the scholarly histories of Francis Parkman and Professor 
Prescott, and when we revel in the thrilling novels of Basil King 
there is not the slightest hint to make us feel that these authors 
were handicapped with blindness. The same is true of the 
wonderful musical compositions of Handel. 

A more concrete example of what can be accomplished without 
sight is found in the life of Helen Keller, who is familiar to every 
man and woman in the country. At the early age of nineteen 
months she not only lost her sight, but hearing as well. Yet Helen 
obtained a secondary education and later a college training. Her 
autobiography has won her world wide fame as-a literary artist 
And her life is the world’s outstanding example of complete vic- 
tory over physical infirmities, and serves as an inspiration to all 
mankind. 

The first question that arises is, ‘‘ How do they do it?’’ They 
seem uncanny and their achievements superhuman. The attrib- 
uted cause of their success is usually grossly exaggerated and 
misunderstood by mest people. Wonderful as the achievements 
of these unparalleled successes are, they form the basis of many 
of the misconceptions and false impressions of the blind commonly 
held by the public, because it is thought that most blind people 
are able to achieve the same measure of success that these few 
outstanding individuals have attained. For overestimation of 
ability is nearly as harmful as underestimation. At the best, both 
views are merely half truths and should be discouraged. The 
guiding key to the success of blind people lies in the fact that when 
they have lost their physical sight, they still retain their mental 
‘‘vision’’, which is comprised: of determination, pluck, and 
perseverance. 

Personally, I feel that these factors are greatly overlooked by 
the students and psychologists who try to explain the success of 
the blind in terms of a fictitious psychology, which embodies a 
sixth sense. In the outset they fail to take into consideration the 
power of motivation of an individual. Furthermore, they forget 
that all forms of stimuli that figure in psychology are received 
and transmitted to the brain by the same end organs and nerves 
that determine the mental reactions of all normal people. I admit 
it is easy for those unfamiliar with the blind to attempt to explain 
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their characteristics in terms of a special psychology. Not so long 
ago I believed this myself. But I have come to the conclusion 
that the sixth sense which most people attribute to the sightless 
is merely the sum total of utilization of the other senses to their 
fullest capacity. 

In the past we have labored on the theory that when deprived 
of one sense, we are compensated with other powers that tend to 
offset our handicap. We have been prone to believe that the blind 
have been compensated with a keener sense of touch, and hearing, 
and even with a better memory. However, these notions have 
been disproved. The person deprived of sight is only 80 per cent 
efficient, and it means that the four remaining senses must work 
overtime in order to make up the deficit. Through constant prac- 
tice and utilization of these senses they adapt him to his distine- 
tive environment. This task falls mainly upon the senses of touch, 
smell, and hearing. The blind person does not hear better than 
his sighted competitor with his normal sense of hearing; he simply 
listens more intently and retains what he hears because of its 
importance to him and the constant practice to which his memory 
is subjected. The determining factor in hearing is to know what 
to listen for. Personally, [ know it is the hardest thing to master 
when learning piano tuning. I have a friend who can detect the 
slightest trouble in his car by the sound it makes. It does not 
register on me because I do not know what to listen for. It is 
simply a matter of development of one’s potential capacities of 
hearing to the fullest extent, and of discriminating the significance 
of minor changes in the stimuli. 

Another thing that the public is unable to fathom is how a 
blind person can go from place to place unassisted and yet not lose 
his way. I agree with Mr. C. M. Adams, that the determining 
factors in keeping one’s direction are largely the senses of smell 
and hearing, coupled with the ability to maintain perfect equilib- 
rium, and the sense of touch, which has to do in this case only with 
the feet. They not only tell him as to the kind of material on 
which he is treading but also indicate the rise and slope of the 
streets and byways, and thus make it possible for him to know 
when he is off the walk or out of the path. The counting of one’s 
steps is a futile practice, except in the case when one is trying to 
find a certain home in a block for the first time; this practice is 
valuable then, because in an ordinary block the average distance 
between house numbers is approximately four steps. In deter- 
mining direction and orientation, the element of time consumed in 
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walking a given distance is important. However, this factor 
works in conjunction with the changes in atmospheric pressures 
which react upon the kinesthetic sense. These changes are created 
by different objects along the way. But by far the most important 
guide to the blind, in getting about, is his sense of hearing, which 
enables him to detect and recognize most minute echoes. Objects, 
from the size of a fence post to trees and gigantic skyscrapers, 
give a distinct echo of theirown. There is a thinness or positive- 
ness of sound which varies with the absence and size of objects. 
By this means the blind man knows when he is passing an alley 
or approaching an object. By the sense of smell one is able to 
know what kind of store or shop he is entering or passing. 

In studying the blind one is confronted with all the problems 
that arise in the scope of human psychology. The reason is simply 
because the blind are essentially human, and certain problems of 
psychology are accentuated with them because of their fullest 
development and utilization of the other senses. These factors 
tend to lead astray some psychologists and those interested in the 
blind. In the words of Dr. Harry Best, ‘‘ Whatever peculiarities 
the blind may be discovered to possess are little more than the 
result of the reaction of their condition upon their consciousness. 
They have few characteristics, aside from those directly traceable 
to the absence of sight, which other persons are without. What- 
ever foibles and whatever virtues are found among mankind or 
exist in human nature, these are shared by the blind in not far 
from equal measure.’’ 

[ have found that the greatest misunderstanding of the blind 
is instilled in the minds of the public by judging all such handi- 
capped persons by one particular individual whom they happen 
to know. However, this is only natural, since the average sighted 
person has little opportunity to come in intimate contact with the 
blind. Moreover, it is human nature for people to take things for 
granted rather than to search for the underlying factors. And 
by far the worst feature of this is that the blind who are seen the 
most are the shiftless, ‘‘tineup’’ group who infest and occupy the 
busy street corners. True, these individuals are objects of pity, 
but mainly because they make themselves such. In spite of the 
fact that they constitute the minority group among the blind, the 
constant contact of the public with them not only discolors the good 
work being done by the successful blind in every part of the 
country, but it fosters the attitude that most persons deprived of 
sight are helpless and needy. The greatest harm from these nar- 
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The Social Psychology of Blindness 19 
row contacts is that they permit the public to group all blind 
people in a class by themselves and regard them with pity. This 
false conception is responsible more than any one thing for the 
fact that some educators and those interested in the sightless treat 
them simply as blind people, rather than as ordinary human indi- 
viduals who possess the same feelings, emotions, ideals, and aspira- 
tions as normal men and women. Therefore, one has not merely 
one problem pertaining to the blind but as many problems as there 
are blind individuals. The educator who does not recognize this 
fact is a failure as far as his efforts with the blind are concerned. 

In my opinion the public places the blind in a class by them- 
selves because of the many irritating eccentricities which are 
common among them, and because of a spirit of selfishness. The 
latter view is seldom voiced in public but, nevertheless, it exists 
in no small measure, even among sighted teachers devoted to the 
blind. Personally, the most selfish people I know are blind, but 
on the other hand, my acquaintances among those of the blind who 
live normal lives are as gracious and appreciative as any one I 
know. Iam convinced that these blemishes in character are due 
to environment rather than to blindness itself. Knowing the 
treatment they receive at home and from the general public, I am 
surprised at the great number of blind who are able to succeed 
later in life. 

In the words of Sir Arthur Pearson, ‘‘ Almost invariably the 
worst enemies our blinded soldiers have are their own loving wives 
and mothers.’’ The same is true of parents in respect to their 
sons and daughters who lose their sight during infancy or later in 
childhood. They not only pamper the child from the time of its 
affliction, but shield the unfortunate one from normal intercourse 
with children of his own age. I am particularly interested in all 
boys, especially in those deprived of sight. My interest in them 
was stimulated during my last two years at the Washington school 
when I had charge of a group of fourteen boys varying in age from 
six to thirteen years, seven of whom were totally blind. I will 
mention three of them, Billy, Frank, and Joe, whom I consider 
fairly equal in capabilities. 

Billy came from a family of four children living on a large 
wheat farm in Eastern Washington. He had been used to playing 
an equal part with his brothers and sisters in their various games; 
in addition to this he rode horseback, wrestled with the calves and 
colts, and did his part of the chores. Needless to say, when Billy 
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came to us at the age of six he could dress and feed himself fairly 
well and was an active leader among his playmates. 

Frank has a cultured home, and an only sister. He had been 
petted and pampered from the day he was born. At the age of 
eight he entered our school, but he could neither dress nor feed 
himself. And what is worse, he did not want to learn. He had 
always been mollycoddled and never permitted to do anything for 
himself. This treatment had been so ingrained in him that he 
sulked and rebelled at the thought of being treated differently. 
Yet, under his stubbornness he was brilliant. His is an extreme 
case, but suppose he had been left to grow to manhood under con- 
ditions similar to those in his own home? If you will keep him 
in the same environment and then picture him at the age of 
twenty, you ought to know why many blind individuals acquire 
eccentricities and become utterly selfish and egotistical. 

Joe is the most interesting of all. His parents are religious 
and cultured. When he came to us at the age of seven, he was 
able to dress himself and get along fairly well at the table, but he 
was a typical ‘‘mama’s boy”’ in every respect. According to her, 
he knew no bad habits, and vulgar language could never be uttered 
by her dear little Joe. However, the other boys of his own age 
would not play with him. To them he was a sissy. He had a 
malicious streak that was hard to deal with, and in addition knew 
more obscene language than all the rest of the boys put together. 
He was quite active but unable to apply himself. He had never 
been allowed this privilege. When most of the teachers in the 
school had given him up as hopeless, I gained his confidence and 
analyzed his whole problem from as far back as he could remem- 
ber. I soon discovered that he was a typical sex pervert. I 
learned later from his parents that they had made it a point to 
read the Bible to him every day and provide good music for his 
enjoyment. I next asked them how many dog stories and thrilling 
tales of adventure they had read to him and how often he played 
with other boys. Just as I anticipated, every inquiry was met 
with a negative reply. Here was a normal boy bubbling over with 
vim and energy, living under conditions far from normal, which 
were devastating to his normal development. The inevitable 
results of such a tragic situation must be so vivid in your imagina- 
tion that it is needless for me to explain it. However, due to a 
little patience and study on the part of a few of us, Joe is one of 
the best athletes in the school today, is fair in his studies, and is 
respected by teachers and his fellows. 
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[ have analyzed similar problems with young men in the early 
twenties who seemed utterly impossible to manage. They were 
not only unruly, ill mannered, and selfish, but extremely eccentric 
and perverted. In nearly every case I found their condition 
similar to that of Frank or Joe. 

The schools for the blind recognize the evils of pampering at 
home and endeavor to overcome them by teaching the pupils how 
to do things for themselves. But recognition of a problem does 
not always imply thorough understanding. Many schools go to 
the other extreme by imposing such rigid discipline and practices 
as to stifle initiative and individuality. In employing these unsci- 
entific methods they disregard the influences of emotional reac- 
tions in the child. The ‘‘lock step’’ in marching to meals and 
classes still exists in several schools for the blind in this country. 
However, I want to say that this antiquated practice, to which I 
was subjected twelve years ago, no longer holds sway in our school 
and the more progressive schools for the blind, though it is still 
retained in some quarters. Naturally, a school which insists on 
such rigidity employs other methods even more injurious to the 
normal development of physique and personality of the individual. 

In my opinion, the most important means of rehabilitating the 
blind is strenuous physical education. It works off the surplus 
energy, which might otherwise develop into eccentricities, and is 
important in developing normal physique and muscular coérdina- 
tion. But the greatest gains derived from this training are the 
development of the personal appearance and self-confidence of the 
individual, which enables him to get about unassisted. However 
important this training may be, it is subordinated in many schools 
to languages, mathematics, music, and mental hand work, which 
have little effect on physical development and are impractical for 
many students. 

My point is that the individual is not given enough special 
consideration in the educational system. Consequently, he is often 
ill fitted for life and becomes bitter towards his school and toward 
society in general. He is unable to adjust himself in industry 
and society and does not care to turn to his former instructors for 
encouragement. That would be admitting defeat. Consequently, 
he tells his story to other blind acquaintances, worse off than him- 
self. This group broods about its misfortune, envies the success- 
ful blind, and feels slighted by the seeing. This type of fellow is 
unable to meet the public on equal footing, hence he is forced into 
the under-current of gloom and pessimism. 
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A typical example is Jack, who has now been out of school 
fifteen years. He graduated from a mid-Western school for the 
blind carrying with him all the objectionable marks of home pam- 
pering and institutional repression. He was eccentric, extremely 
moody, selfish and, needless to say, difficult for others to get along 
with. In spite of these handicaps, Jack was an able pianist and 
sang beautifully. Shortly after his graduation, he performed on 
the stage successfully for several years. Like many other people, 
he could not stand prosperity and praise, and before long his con- 
ceited notions about his abilities made him unpopular with the 
manager and the rest of the company. He was dropped for the 
time being on the condition that if he would keep in practice he 
would be called soon to a new theater that was being opened. The 
sudden jolt was too much for him, and instead of waiting for the 
company as he was asked to do, or else finding similar work, he 
listened to the advice of former friends who told him he could 
make enough money on the street in a little while to tide him over. 
Like all self-respecting blind people who enter this means of liveli- 
hood, Jack could not reconcile himself with the thought of follow- 
ing begging. He was going to get out of it as soon as he had 
saved enough to get back into his former work. But no longer 
does he apologize for holding down a street corner, for now he 
firmly believes that the world owes him a living. He boasts of 
making sixty dollars in four hours and wonders why a friend of 
his is foolish enough to toil all day at a dusty broom machine for 
four dollars and a half. Like many others, Jack gave up his 
struggle for an honest career and became a beggar because the 
ready assurance that a blind person can always prevail upon 
the pity of the public for financial support, robbed him of the 
determination necessary for success. His case is a result of lack 
of proper social and moral training on the part of his parents and 
teachers and of pity on the part of the public: conditions which 
in every case produce an unbalanced and poorly integrated 
personality. 

The successful blind people are those who refuse to be defeated; 
and hence, they battle on for recognition in industry as well as 
for equality in normal social groups. The true test of one’s 
courage and convictions does not come until he is graduated and 
on his own resources. The same test comes to the recently blinded 
adult who has undergone partial rehabilitation. The crux of the 
matter resolves itself into this question: Is the optic nerve of more 
value in achieving success than pure ‘‘nerve’’? Obviously not, 
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for I have yet to learn of the successful blind person who cannot 
honestly attribute most of his achievements to sheer pluck and 
perseverance. It is pure ‘‘nerve’’ more than anything else that 
enables him to cross busy streets unafraid, it is ‘‘nerve’’ that 
makes him a successful business or professional man, and it is 
pure ‘‘nerve’’ that makes him demand a legitimate place in 
society. To lose one’s ‘‘nerve’’ is to admit a crushing defeat and 
usually means a future along the line of least resistance, which is 
always downward. This explains in large measure why some 
brilliant and well educated blind people have not made a place for 
themselves in society. 

Lack of industry and absence of normal social contacts permits 
the blind to brood introspectively on their own misfortune. A 
certain amount of introspection is necessary and beneficial to 
every one, but when overworked it results in one of two serious 
handicaps, namely: egotism or a decided inferiority complex. 
Conceit and selfishness can usually be traced directly to the ego- 
tistic habit paths of introspection. 

Thus far I have tried to show the blind at their best as well as 
at their worst, and have tried to explain the reasons for their 
marvelous achievements, their failures, and major faults. How- 
ever, | want to make it plain that no two blind people quite agree 
as to the causes of their success nor as to methods that should be 
adopted in the education of the blind. This likewise is partly 
true of their educators and those interested in them. 

[ now want to present the grievances of the blind toward their 
sighted brothers. In their generous efforts and willingness to 
aid the blind, most sighted folk do as much if not more harm than 
good. Because ‘‘they have too much pity for their blindness and 
not enough sympathy with their human nature.’ For some 
reason they think that when a person is deprived of sight he is 
unable to hear. They not only ask questions about him in his 
presence, but when he is at the dining table they will ask his friend 
or relative instead of himself as to whether he wishes sugar in his 
coffee. These are trifling matters but you can easily see the 
impression it leaves on the blind guest. He regards it as a reflec- 
tion upon his mentality. This failure on the part of the host to 
meet the blind guest on equal common footing is due to his disre- 
gard of the value of recognition which is one of the primary wishes 
of human nature. 

In their desire to assist a blind person to a chair, to the tele- 


1 Victory Over Blindness—Sir Arthur Pearson. 
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phone or to the street car, they literally carry him, which often 
throws him off his balance, making him lose his orientation. 
Unless you are familiar with blind people, the safest thing to do 
is to let them take hold of your arm and in this way assist them 
to wherever they wish to go. 

When you have them as guests in your home or at parties, do 
not provide special conversation and entertainment for them, but 
simply let them enter into the things you enjoy and usually you 
will make friends with them because you are treating them as 
ordinary people. 

Do not hesitate to greet them whenever possible. A ‘‘ Hello” 
and a handshake to the blind have the same cheering effect that a 
wave of the hand and a friendly smile have to everyone. For some 
reason many sighted persons have the idea that the blind do not 
want to be disturbed in their thoughts, hence they avoid rather 
than recognize them. Personally, I know this one factor has not 
only prevented friendships from forming but has discouraged 
many blind people from mingling with sighted persons. 

If you have something you want to show a blind person, for 
goodness sake do not ask him if he wants to feel, touch or rub it. 
That simply makes him conscious of his misfortune. Ask him the 
same as you would any of your friends, if he wants to see it. It 


amuses every sighted person to hear for the first time a blind 
person say, ‘‘Let me see it’’, ‘‘I want to see it’’, or ‘‘I saw it”’. 
But after all, is there any essential difference in becoming 
acquainted with a certain thing through physical vision or by sense 
of touch? In the last analysis the result is the effect of mental 
reactions. They why is it absurd for blind people to say, ‘‘Let 
99 


me see your hat or tie’ 

My chief indictments of the public are, first, their habit of dis- 
criminating against the blind in industry and society and their 
false conception of charity, which is based on pity. I have found 
that many people flatter the blind in their achievements when in 
their presence, and at other times throw doubt and slighting 
reflections on the work they are doing. This is due primarily to 
the fact that many people believe the blind are incapable of doing 
anything at all except performing as musicians. Because of this 
prevailing attitude, many blind are deprived of the opportunity 
to demonstrate their abilities in many lines of work. In many 
cases this sentiment of the public forces the blind into menial tasks 
incapable of furnishing a livelihood. Hence, the only alternative 
for individuals of this type is to commercialize their blindness and 
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receive charity from the hands of the public. I admit that all the 
blind are not efficient in the work they claim they can do, but usu- 
ally this shortcoming is due to defect in character or lack of proper 
training, and is by no means characteristic of all the blind. 

Secondly, most people discourage rather than encourage the 
blind, particularly those who have just lost their sight. I admit 
the misfortune seems insurmountable, but discouragement from 
one’s friends can only make matters worse. It is due primarily 
to pity, which has no constructive value to offer. Pity is the basic 
principle of our system of charity and explains in part why we 
have not progressed further in it. I commend those employers 
who have tried to humanize industry by finding a legitimate place 
in it for blind, deaf, and crippled instead of spending huge sums 
of money for charity. This movement is based upon the attitude, 
‘If they can do the work, such handicapped individuals should 
have first preference’’. The Miller Lock Company of Philadel- 
phia reports the following from their experiences with blind 
workers in their factory: ‘‘The blind workers are a happy and 
contented lot. Many of our workers have admitted that, since 
coming into our plant of these ‘sons of the dark’, they have found 
that they have been happier in their own troubles, simply due to 
the fact that they have seen how happy a person could be who had 
a real affliction. . . . Soble was recently offered a position as a 
broom maker with the promise of making more money than as a 
drill-press hand. ‘No,’ he replied. ‘You see, if I go to making 
brooms again I’}] have only a blind man’s job. Here I have a job 
just like anyone else and am treated like anyone else.’ ”’ 

The whole point has been admirably expressed by Sir Arthur 
Pearson: ‘‘Happiness comes from doing, from exercising one’s 
creative faculties, whatever they may be; and he who finds ample 
opportunity for fundamental expression needs no one’s pity. 
This is the only sane and constructive method of charity except 
for the sick and aged, and almsgiving should be looked upon with 
disfavor.] Don’t pity the blind. They don’t want your pity and 
they can’t use it if you give it to them. There is something they 
want and something for which they have a right to ask, that is 
the normal spirit you are willing to extend to equals everywhere. 
Codperate with the blind man and you will both be stronger for it. 
Pity him and you will both be weaker. Pity exhausts the giver 
and demoralizes the recipient.’’ 





THE STUDY OF SOCIAL AND POLITICAL OPINIONS 
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HE attempt to learn something more exact about that intangi- 
ble quantity, Public Opinion, is assuming larger and larger 
proportions. That any definite information has been acquired 

proportional to the energy expended in the attempts cannot, per- 
haps, be so confidently stated. Perhaps the greatest net gain to 
date is a feeling of confidence on the part of the experimenters that 
the problems are finite and commensurable; that there lies here 
a fruitful field for research. 

The making and unmaking and manipulation of public opinions 
has long been practiced as an art by successful politicians and 
religious leaders. But their knowledge of the subject is one of 
crude empiricisms—of acquaintance with certain large common 
denominators of emotional substrata of feeling and sentiments, 
and the practical means of directing these to a given end. The 
problems that have been the object of idle scientific curiosity have 
been more specific, more impersonal. They have aimed at the 
quantitative expression of a few specific facts about the nature of 
social attitudes and opinions. Most of the studies are confined 
to the opinions or traits of students and teachers, the only subjects 
generally available for testing. 


Brief Review of the Experimental Work on the Measurement of 
Political and Social Opinions. 

Anderson’ found remarkable agreement of attitudes toward 
different occupations, that is, comparative ratings of desirability, 
and occupational choices in the different occupational groups. 
Farmers’ sons, for example, gave him very high agreement in 
ranking the various occupations in an order of merit. So did the 
other occupational groups show high internal consistency. Taken 
in a southern school, the occupation of the preacher usually topped 
the lists, with bankers and manufacturers next in order of excel- 
lence. The relative order of merit was apparently determined by 
the occupational group of the raters. 





1 Anderson, W. A., ‘‘ The Occupational Attitudes and Choices of a Group of College 
Men,’’ Social Forces, 1927, Vol. 6, pp. 278-283. 
26 
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Davis,” testing the social attitudes of children in the Russian 
schools by having them rate in the order of desirability the various 
occupations, found some interesting reversals when compared to 
the ratings of American children. The Russian children put bank- 
ers, business men and ministers way at the bottom of the scale, 
below ditch diggers and factory laborers. Doctors, teachers and 
professors were ranked about the same in both countries. 

Harper® scored educators.on a radical-conservative scale, based 
on their reactions to seventy-one questions covering a wide field 
of social topics, and aimed to separate the attitudes into the ‘‘sci- 
entific attitude, freedom and regard for individuality—on one 
hand, and traditional institutions, authority and the supremacy 
of general law—on the other’’. Forty-seven judges, selected from 
among graduate educators and described as ‘‘of suitable back- 
ground and wide social interests’’, gave very high agreement as to 
whether each proposition should be classed as favoring one or the 
other of the two basic attitudes described above. The results are 
very interesting. The subjects, when divided into groups accord- 
ing to the amount of their training, show progressively more 
‘‘radical’’ opinions, 2.e., they agree more nearly with the opinions 
of the graduate educators who were the judges of the radical-con- 

lave servative variable. The more radical individuals were found to 
the be more consistent in their attitudes, as revealed by the answers 
of to different questions which dealt with the same thing. With the 
radical scores scored as positive, a plus correlation of .52 was 
found between score on this test and the amount of schooling of 
the individual above the eighth grade. No sex differences were 
revealed, nor of religions professed. On a retest with the same 
test, the more conservative made more changes from their first 
answers. The chief points of interest are in the percentages of the 
sample of three thousand American teachers who agree to various 
propositions. For example: 


e 
ined 
ects 


a. 33% agree that ‘‘In teaching the vital problems of citizen- 
ship, teachers should so impress on the students the ap- 
proved opinions in these matters that life’s later experiences 
can never unsettle or modify the opinions given’’. 

03% agree that ‘‘One should never allow. his own experience 
and reason to lead him in ways that he knows are contrary 
to the teaching of the Bible’’. 


2 Davis, J., ‘‘ Testing the Social Attitudes of Children in the Government Schools in 
Russia,’’ American Journal of Sociology, 1927, Vol. 32, pp. 459-471. 

8 Harper, M. H., ‘‘Social Beliefs and Attitudes of American Educators,’’ Teachers 
College Contribution to Education, No. 294, 1927. 
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30% agree that ‘‘For the improvement of patriotism oyr 
laws should forbid much of the radical criticism that we 
often hear and read concerning the injustice of our country 
and government’’. 

63% agree that ‘‘ During the dangers of impending war our 
government should firmly prevent any small groups of citi- 
zens from opposing through public discussions or through 
publications, the government’s most thorough preparations 
for the possible conflict’’. 

55% agree that ‘‘No school, college, or university should 
teach anything that is found to cause its students to doubt 
or question the Bible as containing the word of God’’. 

f. 28% are against the spreading of birth control information. 

Howells* promises a comparative study of ‘‘Those Who Accept 
as against Those Who Reject Religious Authority’’. This is to be 
published soon. 

EK. S. Jones® studied the opinions of college students on twenty- 
five items, political, religious, domestic and moral. The more intel- 
ligent students, as measured by tests, were slightly more ‘‘rad- 
ical’’ (as judged by the experimenter’s criterion), more positive 
and less suggestible (as measured by tendency to agree with state. 
ments as given). 

Lundberg® studied the relation between the policies of several 
newspapers and a generous sample of the readers of each. He 
found poor correspondence between the avowed policy of the news- 
papers and the voice of the readers on specific candidates or refer- 
endum propositions. In another study he found certain sex dif- 
ferences in attitudes toward social and political questions. Con- 
trasted with men, the women college students were more conserva- 
tive in regard to labor questions, changes in government, religion, 
and domestic and moral matters. They were more in favor of 
government ownership and more anti-war. They apparently were 
‘‘taken in’’ more by the propaganda tales of the late war than 
were men as evinced by the assent to a number of old war myths. 
Women strongly favored economic equality, but objected to 
‘*Dutch treats’? when with men. Also, their minimum income on 
which to attempt matrimony was higher than that of the men. He 





4 Howells, T. H., ‘‘A Comparative Study of Those Who Accept as Against Those 
Who Reject Religious Authority.’’ Reviewed in Religious Education, Vol. 22, p. 789 
University of Iowa Studies. 

5 Jones, E. 8., ‘‘Opinions of College Students,’’ Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. 10, pp. 427-436. 

— G. A., ‘*The Newspaper and Public Opinion,’’ Social Forces, Vol. 4, 
pp. 709-715. 
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also concluded that the extreme variants in regard to one type of 
guestion were no more likely to be the extreme variants on another 

pic than any one else. Nor could he find any outstanding per- 


tO} pote ' 
nal characteristics in those most frequently varying from the 


ereat majority. In particular, the radical and conservative atti- 
tudes did not seem to be generalized or to carry over from one 
field of opinion to another.’ 

Reed’ gave a questionnaire to some two hundred fifty-five sub- 
ets to study their political views. His report is very indefinite 
n the matter of the number of questions or subjects covered in the 
tudy. He only attempted a separation of the choices into the 
itegories of ‘‘progressive’’ and ‘‘conservative’’, his own rating 

ng apparently the basis of separation. He separated the sub- 
ets into the above categories on the basis of the majority of 

choices. Once separated on this basis, he found that only about 

30 per cent of the subjects were consistently progressive or con- 

servative from one field to another; that is, the narrow range of 

subjects afforded by the test. Unfortunately, no exact description 
the questions used are reported in the article. 

Symonds® gave a social attitudes questionnaire to students of 
arying degrees of maturity; «e., eighth-graders and college 
niors. He concluded that the liberal-conservative attitudes are 

formed very early and remain fairly constant because the eighth- 
eraders were as liberal as the college seniors. Five judges made 
the decision of what constituted radical, liberal or progressive as 
opposed to conservative. 

Thurstone” is attempting a most detailed measurement of 
opinions on individual social and political questions. His method 
is to take numerous opinions on the subject in question and have a 
large number of raters rate each opinion paired with every other 
opinion, as being more or less emphatically inclined in a given 
direction. By judiciously selecting plenty of more or less neutral 
opinions, he succeeds in making the ratings fall into something 
approaching a normal frequency distribution which enables him to 
give each opinion a measure of deviation from a median opinion, 
in terms of units on a psychophysical base line. He hopes to con- 
struct scales of this kind for many of the mejor fields of opinion. 

7 Lundberg, G. Ss ** Sex Differences on Social Questions,’’ School and Society, Vol. 
23, pp. 595-600. 

8 Reed, E. F., ‘‘Does the Individual Tend to be Consistently a Progressive or a 


ro 


Conservative?’’ Social Forces, Vol. 6, pp. 49-52. 

9Symonds, P. M., ‘‘A Social Attitudes Questionnaire,’’ Journal of Educational 
Psychology, Vol. 16, p- 343. 

10 Thurstone, L. L., ‘‘ Attitudes Can Be Measured,’’ American Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. 33, No. 4, p. 529. 
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Moore" used a political opinions test of twenty questions to 
separate ‘‘Radicals’’ from ‘‘Conservatives’’. Agreement with 
fourteen out of the twenty was considered as indicative of being 
a ‘‘Radical’’; holding not more than seven of the radical opinions 
was used as the criterion for the ‘‘Conservative’’. This was one 
of the pioneer studies in the attempt to discover differences of a 
psychological nature, particularly those of an innate nature, 
between the holders of different shades of political opinion. 

Watson” developed a test for what he called ‘‘Fair-Minded- 
ness’’, 2.e., a consistent attitude held on a given position, regard- 
less of the favorites it happened to play. Thus, the person tested 
would be asked to give his degree of tolerance for, let us say, free 
speech, both for individuals holding his own opinion or for those of 
contrary opinion. The test embodies a very good idea for the study 
of opinions generally—for fathoming the workings of what is 
popularly called the ‘‘social mind’’. 

Willey and Rice,’ seizing an opportunity to measure the power 
of the famous orator, Bryan, made up a list of questions on reli- 
gious matters and gave them to a student body. The test was given 
after Bryan’s speech and the experimenters used the change 
in opinions as recorded to measure the efficacy of Bryan as a 
‘‘Social Force’’. The general shift was toward more religious 
acceptance, but there were also a goodly number of students on 
whom the speech had a contrary effect. It is of interest here only 
as bringing out the fact that the measures of opinion in the form 
of questions or questionnaires are sensitive enough to bring out 
changes due presumably to the effects of a single exposure to 
oratory. 

Zeleny’* gave groups of sociology students a set of thirty-four 
true-false questions. They were given twice, once in reverse form, 
at the beginning of the course, and again at the end of the course. 
As judged by the teacher, the students ‘‘improved’’; 2.e., became 
more liberal in their views as a result of the instruction. Under 
the conditions of the experiment, this could of course be expected. 

Allport and Hartman” made a more unique and original begin- 





11 Moore, H. T., ‘‘Innate Factors in Radicalism and Conservatism,’’ JOURNAL OF 
ABNORMAL AND SociaL Psycno.Loey, Vol. 20, pp. 234-244. 

12 Watson, G. B., ‘‘A Test of Fair-Mindedness,’’ Industrial Psychology, Vol. 2, 
pp. 84-92. 

13 Willey, Malcolm, and Rice, Stuart, ‘‘William J. Bryan as a Social Force,’’ 
Journal of Social Forces, March, 1924. 

14 Zeleny, L. D., ‘‘Measure of Social Opinions of Students,’’ Journal of Applied 
Sociology, Vol. 11, pp. 56—64. 

15 Allport, F. H., and Hartman, D. A., ‘‘The Measurement and Motivation of 
Atypical Opinion in a Certain Group,’’ American Political Science Review, Vol. XIX, 
pp. 735-760. 
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ning in the measurement of opinion. Their aim was to get a more 
exhaustive analysis of the distribution of opinions relating to a 
siven social question, to which end they collected large numbers 
of opinions on seven questions, and, after analysis and refinement, 
reduced these to graded and scaled opinions, running from one 
logical extreme of a question to the other. In constructing their 
scales, they used a varying number of steps, depending apparently 
on the number of different and characteristic opinions they could 
collect regarding the question. Thus, the question of the league of 
nations had twelve steps; the qualifications of Mr. Coolidge, ten; 
legislative control of the Supreme Court, eleven; prohibition, thir- 
teen; distribution of wealth, five; graft in politics, five; and the 
Ku Klux Klan, ten. These steps can hardly be described as vary- 
ng degrees on a single variable, for many of the steps suggest 
wholly new reasons or points of view, which none the less reflect 
a general attitude of more or less strength for or against any given 
proposition. Also, the various steps were not all complete or self- 
explanatory statements but depended upon their contiguity to 
other steps for their full significance. This wide range of possible 
choices for the subjects gave considerable irregularity to the dis- 
tributions, some of which are multimodal, while others, particu- 
larly those with relatively fewer steps and a narrower range of 
choices tend to approach the normal frequency pattern with 
diminished frequencies at the extremes of the scales. 

This study forms the basis of Thurstone’s attempts to measure 
deviations from the mean opinion in psychophysical units as 
referred to above. The Allport-Hartman study is also the point 
of departure of this study. As an alternative or supplement to 
the usual or popular label of ‘‘ Radical’’, ‘‘ Reactionary’’, etc., they 
suggested and applied the concept of ‘‘typicality’’ or frequency of 
choice of a given opzaion, and their study tended to show that there 
were genuine and fundamental differences underlying this factor, 
perhaps of a more fundamental nature than those underlying the 
popular classifications. This point will be considered more 
exhaustively in a later discussion. 


The Personality Factors Underlying Various Social and Political 
Opinions. 

Long before there had been a serious attempt to establish even 
reasonably exact differences in political opinion, other than the 
popular ballot or the personal controversy, a considerable ‘‘arm- 
chair’’ literature grew up concerning the personality traits accom- 
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panying the holding of various political opinions. Carefully 
examined, these prove, by and large, to be but an elaborate way of 
expressing the same emotional bias that is expressed in less sophis- 
ticated circles with a curt and final ‘‘You’re crazy’’, applied to 
the persons whose views differ from those of the writer. The 
popularizing of psycheanalysis and psychopathology gave enor- 
mous impetus to these abstract dissections. They were particu- 
larly in high favor with the editors of staid conservative journals 
in the years during and after the late war, when feelings on social, 
political and economic matters ran high. If they accomplished 
nothing else, they probably tempted and stimulated the first 
attempts at honest research along that line. A brief review of a 
representative few of these articles will perhaps be in order. 

Paton,** writing on the ‘‘ Psychology of the Radical’’, informs 
us that a radical is a person in whom the self, herd and sex instincts 
are out of balance, i.e., are not satisfied. Just what these instincts 
are and how their lack of balance is apprehended, he fails to 
enlighten us. He gives hints, however, of inadequacies or inferi- 
orities, as in the theories of Adler. His test of a radical seems to 
be merely persons who advocate changes that appear to him as 
infeasible. 

O’Higgins™ applied the Freudian theories to an analysis of the 
motivation or ‘‘ Lebensverfassung’’ of the American ‘‘ Mind”’ as a 
whole, and to a group of outstanding American historical char 
acters in particular. Because of certain inherent limitations in 
his psychological system, and because the factual material dealt 
with is restricted to the recordings of more or less psychologically 
naive biographers, there are obvious limitations to his accounts of 
the bases of the social attitudes in question. But it has the merit 
of suggesting the possibilities of results from examining in the 
flesh such outstanding individuals as may be available today and 
who are of sufficiently objective make-up to codperate in an 
analysis or dissection such as would be necessary to find clues to 
the various factors involved. 

Parker'® wrote so convincingly of the motivation underlying 
the radical workingmen of the Pacific Northwest lumber camps 
that in the eyes of the literate minority of the population, the 
employers were suddenly made to appear on the weak end of a 
moral controversy. He accounted for the irritable and pugnacious 
behavior of the radicals in terms of the baffled sex instincts of the 





~ 16 Paton, S8., ‘The Psychology of the Radical,’’ Yale Review, October, 1921. 
17 O’Higgins, Harvey, The American Mind in Action, Harpers, New York. 
18 Parker, Carleton, The Casual Laborer, Harcourt, Brace, New York, 1918. 
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bachelor loggers. This was quite a surprise to the loggers, but 
nasmuch as it seemed to favor their side of the controversy, they 
were content to let it pass. Parker’s conclusions suited them, so 
they did not stop to untangle his theories. 

Root,’ writing on the ‘‘Psychology of Radicalism’’, informs us 

at radicals have a low ‘‘emotional breaking point’’ which makes 
them into mobs and fanatical leaders of lost causes. Radicalism 
is the product of personal discomfort; or, a ‘‘normal’’ person magly 
become radical as a result of the development of a ‘‘superiority- 
inferiority’? complex. This demon is the product of thrusting a 
person into a social position-to which he feels himself immensely 
superior. Unable to extricate himself from this tantalizing situ- 
ition, the individual develops neurotic symptoms and a hair-trig- 
ger irascibility. But the author has some qualms about his final 
iudgments, for he sees the scientific attitude of questioning and 
doubt toward everything, as the most radical of all possible 
positions. 

Schroeder” recognized this proclivity of many writers to make 
the radieais into targets for their analyses, and so he tries to do 
justice to all positions. For example, ‘‘ When morbidity induces a 
near pathologic devotion to things as they are, or a morbid love of 
law and order, it is usually unrecognized as to its pathologic char- 
acter. This is so because the symptoms are not so obviously at 
variance with the dominant healthy ignorance as to make them 
conspicuous. . . . There are neurotic and psychotic radicals 


just as there are neurotic and psychotic liberals and conservatives. ”’ 


Shapiro,” writing on the ‘‘Revolutionary Intellectual’’, sees a 
more complex problem of self-expression of individuals of leisure, 
boredom at traditional ‘‘games’’, and the live bait offered by 
revolutionary activities. This was also the burden of Randolph 
Bourne’s ‘‘ History of a Literary Radical’’.” 

Spargo,” a former Socialist, anxious to reéstablish his respec- 
tability during the years of open season on radicals following the 
World War, wrote a whole book describing and delineating the 
character, motivation and personalities of ‘‘radicals’’ in terms of 
‘‘nsychoneuroses’’, ‘‘hysterical hyperesthesia’’, ‘‘fixed ideas’’ 
and the mechanisms of crowd behavior. 





19 Root, W. T., ‘‘The Psychology of Radicalism,’’ JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND 
SoctaL PsycHoLoey, Vol. 19, pp. 342-354. 

20 Schroeder, Theodore, Conservative, Leberal and Radical; Psychoanalytic Review, 
1920, pp. 376-384. 
21 Shapiro, J. 8., ‘‘ The Revolutionary Intellectual,’’ Atlantic Monthly, 1920. 
22 Bourne, Randolph, History of a Literary Radical, B. W. Huebsch, New York. 
23 Spargo, John, The Psychology of Bolshevism, Harpers, New York, 1919. 
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Stoddard, in one of his Chautauqua style books devoted to 
the socially discontented elements of the population, defines 
radical as a constitutional inferior or under-man who can’t win for 
himself the blessings of our civilization because of his inferior 
make-up and so seeks to get them by extra-legal and violent means, 
or failing that, aims to reduce all to his own poor level. 

Tait,” writing an article on the menace of the reformer, tells 
us that this species of human suffers from ‘‘hypertrophy of the 
parental instinet’’, which irresistibly prompts him to ‘‘overprotect 
the poor and the bad’”’ 

Vaughan* explains radicalism as ‘‘compensatory behavior’’. 
A radical is a discontented person who cannot adapt himself to the 
existing environment. The exponents of Communism are the 
have-nots who are anxious to share with those who have. ‘‘Com- 
pensation for inferiority’’ is the key to most radicals. 

Wolfe,” observing the general tendency to single out the rad- 
ical as a target for such arm-chair diagnosis, suggested that it is 
true that the radical is more or less emotionally uncomfortable, but 
that his discomfort is of the same kind as is expressed in others in 
the gospel of ‘‘self-help’’, ‘‘conviction of sin’’, ‘‘go-getting’’, etc., 
in which manifestations it is not labeled as pathological. The 
same author elsewhere** makes a more elaborate inductive anal- 
ysis of the conservative, radical and scientific attitudes. He 
observes that both extreme radicals and extreme conservatives 
offer more resistance to changes in their opinions than do those 
holding more moderate positions. The youths offer him a puz- 
zling ambivalence of attitudes, for at one time he speaks of ‘‘the 
instinct-like conservatism of youth’’ and at another time he refers 
to the ‘‘emotional radicalism of youth’’ which takes easily to new 
ideals or ‘‘isms’’. 

Yarros,” reviewing the uncritical but stimulating literature 
growing up on the motivation of radicalism, suggests that it was 
time real studies were made of famous radical personalities of the 
past, to see if they fulfill the popular picture of psychopathic 
baffling. 

24 Stoddard, L., The Revolt Against Civilization, Scribner’s, New York, 1923. 

25 Tait, W. D., ‘* The Menace of the Reformer,’’ JOURNAL oF ABNORMAL AND SOCIAL 
PsycHo.loey, Vol. 21, p. 343. 

26 Vaughan, W. F., The Lure of Superiority, Henry Holt, New York, 1928. 

27 Wolfe, A. B., The Motivation of Radicalism; Psychological Review, Vol. 28, 1921. 


28 Conservatism, Radicalism and Scientific Method. MacMillan, New York, 1925. 
29 Psychological Review, May, 1922. 
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Experimental Studies of Personality Characteristics or Factors in 
Political or Social Opinions. 

Moore®’ made an extensive study of the life and writings of 
Shelley with a view to finding the basis of his revolt against reli- 
vion and the social orthodoxies. Somewhat under the influence of 
the Freudian theories, the writer found evidences that Shelley’s 
entire emotional set was the product of a resentment and rebellion 
against his father. Such single causation theories are dangerous 
speculation. It is to be expected, however, that a good church- 
man could easily content himself with an account that would make 
a rebellion against the religious orthodoxies smack of the patho- 
logical. 

Goldman,” from a very long and intimate acquaintance with 
the famous anarchist, Johan Most, was able to piece together quite 
a convineing analysis of the developmental factors in the life of a 
political and social stormy petrel. Here, if ever, the inferiority 
complex seems to find justification. Disfigured by a facial infec- 
tion at the age of seven, mistreated by a cruel stepmother, abused 
in a brutal apprenticeship, and living through the very worst 
abuses of the earlier phases of the industrial revolution, one can- 
not but wonder at the refined form taken by the resentment pro- 
duced. The radical and revolutionary movement was the first 
thing that gave him opportunity for self-expression, and because 
f that he rewarded it with a lifetime of service and devotion. 
This is by far the most convincing personality picture of a notori- 
ous radical, so far encountered. The very absence of an elaborate 
demonology of complexes recommends it. One sees a real human 
being reacting in a very human way to a very real and obvious 
environment, and forming habits of response well within the com- 
mon ken. The final personality is a blend of innate capacities, 
structural and organic facts and early emotional conditionings 
making a working adjustment with a more or less hostile environ- 
ment. 

Lundberg® studied the ecological and economic bases of politi- 
eal attitudes. From examining the tax rolls and registration 
statistics in several voting districts in a middle western state, he 
arrived at the following conclusions: 





30 Moore, T. V., ‘‘A Study of the Poet Shelley,’’ Psychological Monographs, Vol. 
31, No. 2. 

31 Goldman, Emma, ‘‘ Johan Most,’’ American Mercury, June, 1926. 

32 Lundberg, G. A., ‘‘ Demographic and Economic Basis of Political Radicalism and 
Conservatism,’’ American Journal of Sociology, 1927, Vol. 32, p. 719. 
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The radical is free from pressure of the traditional socia] 
bonds produced by education, culture or personality. 

The radical is the person who is socially and economically 
insecure. 

Radicals are much more numerous in new and undeveloped 
communities, where conditions of life are harder and more 
unsettled. 


These conclusions were derived from data on values of stock 
and land, ownership of farms, quality of soil and period of resi- 
dence of family stock in America. In general, he concludes that 
the ecological factors far outweigh in importance the factors of 
individual personality traits. 

Meier™ studied the motives for voting in the election of 1920 
in several middle-western counties. He found the motive of fear 
dominant in determining the casting of votes, this being true of 
the votes for all candidates. 

Moore™ separated radicals from conservatives on the basis of 
a test (see above) and compared them on several tests. He found 
no difference in intelligence on the basis of standard tests, and no 
difference in emotionality as recorded by the Woodworth psycho- 
neurotic inventory. The radicals, however, were found to be less 
subject to suggestion in a test of moral ratings where they were 
given an opportunity to revise their judgments after being 
informed of the judgments of others. The radicals also exceeded 
in the matter of acquiring an unusual mode of response, to wit, 
mirror drawing. They also registered a faster average reaction 
time. In tests of card sorting in which rapid decisions was a 
factor, the radicals also were superior. In the Kent-Rosanoff test 
of individuality of word reactions, the radicals had a higher fre- 
quency of word responses of low typicality. 

Symonds* found that the score for ‘‘Liberalism’’ as found on 
his test, correlated (when corrected for attenuation) plus .36 with 
the scores made on a test of actual information relating to the 
subjects covered in the test of political opinions. Liberalism also 
correlated plus .28 with scores made on standard intelligence tests. 





83 Meier, Norman C., ‘‘ Motives in Voting—A Study in Public Opinion,’’ American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. 31, No. 2. 

84 Moore, H. T., ‘‘Innate Factors in Radicalism and Conservatism,’’ JoURNAL OF 
ABNORMAL AND SociaL PsycHoLoey, Vol. 20, pp. 234-244. 

85 Symonds, P. M., ‘‘A Social Attitudes Questionnaire,’’ Journal of Educational 
Psychology, Vol. 16, pp. 316-322. 
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Washburn*® repeating Moore’s work, using the same test of 
twenty questions to separate ‘‘Radicals’’ from ‘‘Conservatives’’ 
found again no differences in intelligence, but also found no dif- 
ferences between the groups in card sorting, reaction times, or 
free association. Comparing the extremes of the two groups, how- 
ever, she found the radicals had more atypical word responses to 
the standard Kent-Rosanoff list. 

G. W. Allport ** in a recent and as yet unpublished study of the 
political and social opinions of students at Dartmouth, found that 
those of more radical proclivities stood relatively higher on intelli- 
gence or scholastic prediction tests and also in scholarship and 
in information concerning the political parties and issues involved 
in the last election. 

Allport and Hartman* found that atypical opinion, both radi- 
eal and reactionary, was accompanied by relatively greater 
strength of conviction than is the more typical and less extreme 
opinion. This was clearly revealed on all their scales. Intensity 
of feeling correlated so closely with strength of conviction that 
the two values could practically be used interchangeably, for they 
correlated over plus .90. Women were found as a class to be 
somewhat inclined to avoid the extreme positions except on the 
question of prohibition where they were the extreme drys. (1925) 

The typicality value of each step in each of the scales was 
found by calculating the percentage of cases occurring in each 
step, and the typicality value of each individual was determined 
by the sum of the typicality values of his choices on five of the 
seven scales which seemed to be sufficiently distributed to make 
the typicality value significant. This typicality value gave sig- 
nificant sex differences. The median typicality value for the men 
being 88; for the women, 100. In comparing the extremes of the 
scale, among the 55 most typical individuals were found 19.9 per 
cent of the women and only 11.7 per cent of the men. Among the 
53 least typical cases were found 20.8 per cent of the men and 
only 6.8 per cent of the women. No difference was found between 
the intelligence levels of these two extreme groups as measured by 
a standard test. 





86 Washburn, M. and others, ‘‘The Moore Tests of Radicalism and Conservatism,’’ 
American Journal of Psychology, Vol. 38, pp. 449-452, 1927. 

87 Since this was written it has appeared in the American Journal of Sociology, 
October, 1929. 

38 Allport, F. H., and Hartman, D. A., ‘‘The Measurement and Motivation of 
Atypical Opinion in a Certain Group,’’ American Political Science Review, Vol. XIX, 
pp. 735—760. 
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Taking the ‘‘Distribution of Wealth’’ question as something 
of a key position, Allport and Hartman made a suggestive study 
of the personality factors underlying the different shades of 
opinion, both typical and atypical, radical, reactionary and con- 
servative. On this ‘‘Distribution of Wealth’’ question, the five 
steps or opinions ranged from complete acceptance of the 
status quo as the ideal state at one extreme, to favoring a uni- 
form distribution of wealth at the other. The distribution of 
choices divided the subjects into twenty-one reactionaries, one 
hundred twenty-five conservatives and thirty-five radicals. The 
small groups and the singleness of the measure upon which the 
separation was based, permitted only very tentative suggestions 
on the part of the authors as to the nature of the underlying differ- 
ences, the more important of which are as follows: 

a. The radical group reported religion as playing a more vital 
part in their lives, with conservatives next and reactionaries last. 

b. Radicals and reactionaries both rate themselves as less 
rapid walkers and talkers and of less emotionality than do the 
conservatives. 

ce. Radicals and reactionaries both rate themselves as relying 
more upon their own opinions than do the conservatives. 

d. Radicals rated themselves as least in the tendency to 
‘‘expansiveness’’( 7.e., tendency to air their opinions). 

e. The reactionary group led in disclaiming regard for the 
opinions of others. 

f. In the matter of self-estimates of their own intelligence, the 
reactionaries had the greatest tendency to over-self-evaluation, the 
conservatives least, and the radicals between the two groups. 

g. The radical group showed the greatest reluctance to being 
tested by psychological methods, the reactionaries least. 

h. Both radical and reactionary have a higher percentage 
objecting to the current moral codes and also agree in not feeling 
themselves bound by such codes. 

Their conclusions can be summed up by saying that while on 
the whole the resemblances between radical and reactionary are 
greater than between either and the conservative, there are none 
the less, differences between the radical and reactionary that sug- 
gested respectively the characters of the introvert and extravert 
distinctions of the psychoanalysts. 

This last article and that of H. T. Moore represent about the 
most serious and pretentious work to date on social and political 
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attitudes and the correlated personality factors. The only criti- 
cisms that can legitimately be offered against these experiments 
are those pointing out the shortcomings inherent in all preliminary 
and pioneer work. In these cases the obvious place for improve- 
ment is in the vehicle used for measuring and identifying the 


varying shades of political opinion and in the number of cases 


used as a basis for conclusions. In a forthcoming article the 
author will present the results of a somewhat more ambitious 
attempt to separate the varying shades of social and political 
opinion and to discover the personality factors and other variables 
that seem to be related to these differences in opinion. 





METHODS OF PREVENTING AND ELIMINATING 
ANNOYANCES 
By HULSEY CASON 
UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


T is often an advantage to be able to avoid becoming annoyed 
or angry, and the problem of what methods may be most effect 
ively used in preventing or eliminating these unpleasant feel- 

ings has been repeatedly suggested in the course of a study that 
we have made on common annoyances.’ In this investigation, we 
have used the word ‘‘annoyance’’ to refer to (1) that which 
annoys, (2) the state of mind of one who is annoyed, or (3) the 
act of annoying. Almost any one of the annoyances, such as a 
person coughing in your face, seeing an intoxicated woman, a 
person talking during a musical number, an animal being cruelly 
treated by a person, flies, finding a hair in food that you are eating, 
lack of neatness in dress, the odor of a bad breath, seeing the 
decayed teeth of a person, ete.,—always involves a complicated 
external situation and also a complex internal response. Sev- 
eral causal factors are involved in each annoyance, and the 
methods which may be used in preventing or eliminating them 
are somewhat involved. No one of the methods described below 
can be used in all annoying situations. We shall be concerned 
not only with the unpleasant conscious experiences but also with 
the non-conscious psychological activities which are a part of 
and are included in the annoyance. 

1. Preventing the Stimulus and Avoiding the Situation.—Fre- 
quently the most practical procedure is to prevent or interfere 
with the stimulus at its source, or to arrange matters in such a 
way that you are not placed in the disagreeable situation. This 
method is quite familiar to all and it is universally employed. 
If you expect to be placed in such a situation in the near future, 
it is often an advantage to think ahead of time about the methods 
which may be used in meeting it when it occurs. 

It is sometimes possible to avoid becoming annoyed simply 
by ‘‘changing the subject’’, and by directing the attention from 
the provoking topics or stimuli to more agreeable matters. Annoy- 





1H. Cason, Common Annoyances; A Psychological Study of Every-day Aversions 
and Irritations, Psychol. Monog., 1930, No. 182. Pp. 200. 
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ances are much more common in some people when they are tired 
and in poor health, but especially when they are not absorbed 
in an interesting occupation. 

2. The Direct Use of the Will—When an annoyance is not 
forestalled, an effort is sometimes made to eliminate it by a direct 
voluntary effort; but in many cases this method is not successful. 
On theoretical grounds it might be expected that an annoyance 
would disappear if the appropriate bodily processes could be 
altered; but the exact nature of these activities is not known, 
and even if they were understood fairly well it is still possible 
that many of them would not be influence directly. Some dis- 
agreeable feelings and obsessive ideas are intensified when a con- 
scious attempt is made to dispel them. 

The will is generally quite inadequate when one is prevented 
from going to sleep by cats fighting, dogs barking, a person snor- 
ing, water dripping, or a window rattling. The rational thing 
to do under these circumstances would be to ignore the annoying 
stimulus and voluntarily go to sleep; but it is generally easier to 
modify the stimulus itself. A similar difficulty is experienced in 
eating some fooc after a harmless insect has been found in it. 
The disgust which results may be followed by a loss of appetite, 
and the condition of the subject is not readily altered by the will. 
Although a direet conscious attempt is rarely successful, several 
of the annoyances can be partially controlled by an indirect volun- 
tary effort, as suggested by some of the methods described below. 

3. Delaying the Response.—Seneca believed that one of the 
best correctives for anger was to be found in delay. ‘‘Let the 
countenance be unruffled, let the voice be very gentle, the step 
very slow: gradually the inner man conforms itself to the outer. 
In the ease of Socrates, it was a sign of anger if he lowered his 
voice and became sparing of speech. It was evident then that 
he was struggling against himself. And so his intimate friends 
would find him out and accuse him, yet he was not displeased by 
the charge of concealing his anger.’’? In another connection, 
Seneca said that anger is like ruin, which breaks itself upon that 
on which it falls; but it has frequently been claimed that fits 
of anger tend to become habitual if they are often repeated. 
Shakespeare sometimes wrote as if he believed a person could 
control his emotions by changing their outward manifestations ;* 





2 John W. Basore’s translation of Seneca’s essay on Anger (between 49 and 54 


A.D.), 1928, p. 287. 
8S8ee H. Craig, Shakespeare’s depiction of passions, Philological Quarterly, 1925, 
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and William James’ advice, to ‘‘Count ten before venting your 
anger’’, has been frequently quoted. 

If a person has a strong emotion of anger, the ability to con- 
trol the speech and expressive movements is a common means of 
avoiding undesirable social consequences. There is no doubt 
about the practical social value of delaying the response, and in 
some cases the anger itself will subside and the overt response 
that was first thought of is not made. The method of delaying 
the response is a common means of not making other people angry, 
but this procedure is frequently of doubtful value as far as your 
own anger is concerned. 

The delay may temporarily influence the overt and visible 
‘‘expression’’ of the emotion or feeling, but it does not necessarily 
remove its cause, and it may have little effect on the visceral con- 
dition and the verbal dispositions. James seems to have placed 
too much emphasis on the group of conscious organic sensations 
and the overt ‘‘expressions’’ of the emotions; and from the point 
of view of scientific psychology his views were badly cramped 
by dualism. He underestimated the importance of the verbal 
activities, which frequently modify not only the organic sensa- 
tions but also the overt movements and some of the other conscious 
and unconscious psychological activities as well. 

The overt motor responses are only a part of the whole emo- 
tional pattern, and this pattern always includes certain verbal 
and visceral activities which are very important. Some of the 
factors in the emotion are conscious, but other elements are neces- 
sarily unconscious; and there is no single aspect which is perfect} 
correlated with the whole pattern activity which is the emotion. 
It frequently happens that there are no ‘‘expressive’’ movements 
at all, although the subject is distinctly angry or annoyed. Judg- 
ing the emotion from the facial expression is more precarious in 
the case of anger than in most of the other emotions. Delaying 
the overt expression of the emotion therefore consists in altering 
only some of the activities which constitute the emotion, and this 
does not necessarily modify all of the other factors which are 
present in the total pattern activity. 

4. Classifying and Thinking About the External Situation.— 
Under some circumstances the strength of an unpleasant emotion 
depends upon the way the situation which may produce it is classi- 
fied. Pillsbury, for example, says, ‘‘Classify a remark or the 
man who makes a remark in one way and you become angry; 
regard it or him in another light and you are only mildly 
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your amused.’’* The new interpretation that is placed upon an annoy- 
ing situation may alter the source of the annoyance and in this 
— way prevent its occurrence. This method of classifying and 
aS Of thinking about the external situation is useful in many cases 
oubt where the stimulus is furnished by the behavior of another person. 
din The condition of your feelings may be altered if you know that 
ne the individual who furnishes the annoying stimulus is a child, or 
ying that he is thoughtless, irresponsible, ignorant, stupid, nervous, 
TY, tired, embarrassed, or perhaps accustomed to different manners 
Pome ind customs. 
If nothing else presents itself, you can always remember that 
ible the person’s behavior is the result of his heredity and his past 
iat training; and these being what they are, he could respond in no 
a other way in the present situation. Marcus Aurelius gave some 
ou stoical advice on this point: ‘‘Begin the morning by saying to 
_— thyself, I shall meet with the busybody, the ungrateful, arrogant, 
, deceitful, envious, unsocial. All these things happen to them 
: d by reason of their ignorance of what is good and evil.’’® A person 
a occasionally derives some real pleasure from the performance of 
” an act that is annoying to others, and this possibility should also 
ras be taken into consideration. It is always an advantage to try 
to discover the other person’s motivation, to understand his 
of thoughts and feelings, and to try to appreciate his point of view.° 
mie It is not hard to find several illustrations of the application 
a of this method in the annoyances that we have studied. A person 
= in conversation with you may not pay attention to what you are 
. saying, not because he considers your remarks unimportant or 
- uninteresting, but because he is momentarily abstracted by a 
. personal matter. A salesman may try to force you to buy some- 
B- thing merely because he is anxious to make the sale, and not 
™ because he underrates your intelligence. An individual may think 
8 he has been snubbed on the street, but the person who passed by 
5 may simply have been near-sighted. People who may seem to 


be dancing suggestively at a social dance generally experience no 
amorous feelings; their performance may be only an expression 
of the pleasure from the music and the rhythmic motion. Some 
people push when in a crowd because they derive a boyish pleasure 
from giving others a good shove. A person who is wearing dirty 
clothes may be dressed quite suitably for the manual labor in 
















5 The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, I1., 1 (Tr. by George Long). 
6Good popular discussions of this theme may be found in G. L. Walton, Why 
Worry?, 1907; and W. S. Walsh, The Inferiority Feeling, 1928, pp. 264-289. 
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which he is engaged. An individual may brag about his own 
accomplishments, not because he considers himself superior and 
thinks that you are inferior, but because he actually feels inferior 
himself. Some added insight into the psychology of the person 
furnishing the annoying stimulus will often decrease the tension 
and increase the pleasure in numerous social relationships. 

0. Thinking About the Causes and Nature of the Feeling of 
Annoyance.—Trying not to think about an annoyance many some- 
times reduce its intensity temporarily, but the unpleasant feeling 
generally returns in an even more robust condition when a con- 
scious effort is made to conceal it.’. Trying not to think about a 
subject almost invariably results in thinking about it all the more, 
A person is frequently more capable of controlling his feelings 
when he frankly admits to himself that he is annoyed; and this 
procedure seems much superior to rationalizing and day-dreaming. 
It seems desirable to admit the presence of an unpleasant feeling 
especially in the case of those annoyances which are concerned 
with matters of propriety and questions of moral conduct, such 
as radical views on religion, hearing a joke or story on a sex 
subject when in a group of people, seeing a woman who probably 
should wear a corset going without one, and the odor of liquor 
on a person’s breath. The frank admission also has some influence 
on the feelings in several situations where self-consciousness is 
involved, such as a person in an automobile you are driving telling 
you how to drive, a person commenting on the clothes you are 
wearing, being laughed at or stared at, having your misplays 
corrected in a card game, someone being inquisitive about your 
personal affairs, and a person looking over your shoulder and 
reading the newspaper you are reading. 

Although a certain amount of self-analysis and frankness with 
one’s self is beneficial, there is a serious difficulty here in the fact 
that some of the essential factors or activities in the feelings can 
never become entirely conscious. 

The fourth method, which we called ‘‘Classifying and Think- 
ing About the External Situation’’, was principally concerned 
with thinking about the motivation and characteristics of the 
person who furnished the annoying stimulus. The present method 
of ‘‘Thinking About the Causes and Nature of the Feeling of 
Annoyance’’ is largely concerned with the mental processes of 





7 This matter has been discussed by H. Héffding, Outlines of Psychology, Tr., 1891, 
pp. 332-335. 
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the person who is annoyed; and an attempt is made to understand 
the origin and nature of one’s own unpleasant feelings. 

[f a person is attempting to analyze or understand his own 
motivation, he will often find it advantageous to take himself, 
figuratively speaking, out of the annoying situation. When he 
ylaces himself, in his imagination at least, at some distance from 
the situation, he is in a better position to appreciate the thoughts, 

lings, and attitudes of thé various people involved. A clear 

into the causes and nature of an annoyance frequently 
lecreases its strength or eliminates it altogether. 

The present method seems to apply to the large majority of 
the annoyances in some degree; and it is partly based on the 
well-known advantages of making the unconscious conscious and 
of filling in the memory gaps, which have been attractively 
described by the psychoanalysts. Aristotle discussed some of the 
limitations of this method; and he remarked that ‘‘anger listens 
to argument to some extent, but seems to mishear it’’.. Spinoza® 
gave considerable attention to some similar methods of attempting 
to control anger and annoyances. 

We have made a detailed study elsewhere of the causal factors 
involved in a large number of every-day annoyances;’® and we 
have found that thinking in a self-analytical way about the causes 
of various annoyances frequently decreases their strength, and 
in some cases entirely removes the cause and results in the com- 
plete disappearance of the annoyance. 

6. The Use of Wit and Humor.—Wit involves the quick per- 
ception of unusual analogies and relations between things that 
are apparently unrelated; and there is an element of surprise 
and a release of sources of pleasure that would otherwise be 
inaccessible. On theoretical grounds it would seem that the 
degree of annoyance should be reduced if pleasure were intro- 
duced in the situation. The general condition of the feelings 
should also be improved when one makes a conscious effort to 
see something amusing or humorous in the incident. Some people 
try to appear pleased to themselves when it seems that they are 
about to become annoyed. Wit is effective in a variety of situa- 
tions, but it is especially useful when the relations with the 
person furnishing the annoying stimulus are slightly strained. 


8 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics (between 347 and 340 B.C.), Book VII, 6. 

9In his Ethics, 1677. 

10 See Chapters IV and V, in Common Annoyances; A Psychological Study of 
Every-day Aversions and Irritations, Psychol. Monog., 1930, No. 182. Pp. 200. 
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If the person with whom you are talking brags about his 
ancestors, you may become unpleasantly entangled in your own 
private thoughts and misgivings about yourself and your ances- 
tors. You can avoid becoming annoyed by thinking of some 
comical feature in this situation, and, on some occasions perhaps, 
by making a witty remark to the person about the topic of 
ancestors in general. This method will of course have to be used 
with some care and discretion. If someone makes an insistent 
noise while he is eating, you can make an ingenious association 
which may afford amusement. If an individual wears an ill- 
humored expression on his face, a suitable pleasantry may not 
only change the expression but also improve your feelings. Instead 
of being annoyed by an effeminate man, some diverting associa- 
tion may be made about his speech, clothes, or physical appear- 
ance. Seeing food on a person’s face near his mouth reminds 
some individuals of jokes or stories that they have heard on this 
subject. 

Wit is frequently useful not only in reducing the strength 
of an annoyance but also in modifying the behavior of the person 
who furnishes the unpleasant stimulus. It is the most refined 
and effective substitute for a directly hostile attack, and it is 
a very important source of pleasure in every-day life. Sarcasm 
is the resort of those who are not quick-witted or of those who 
have reached their wit’s end. It is much cheaper, less pleasing, 
and on a lower intellectual plane. 

7. Repeating the Stimulus.—If none of the other methods are 
effective, and assuming that it is desirable to decrease the strength 
of the annoyance, it is still possible that the continued repetition 
of the stimulus and the repeated production of the annoyance will 
cause its intensity to decrease. Although the fact is not always 
recognized, this principle of adaptation is quite general in its 
application; and it applies to the inherited sensations and reflexes, 
as well as to all learned activities. If some stimulus or situation 
calls out a response of anger or annoyance, the continued repeti- 
tion of the stimulus will weaken the connection between the stimu- 
lus and the response, and cause the response to decrease in 
strength. In commenting on this factor, Titchener said that 
‘‘There is no region of mind in which this law of affective adapta- 
tion fails to manifest itself.’’ ™ 

Practically all of the annoyances will disappear if the stimuli 
which cause them are repeated a large number of times; but in 





11E. B. Titchener, A Tezt-book of Psychology, 1910, p. 229. 
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ny cases the continued repetition of the stimulus would be so 
unpleasant that the gain would hardly balance the loss. This 
method seems to have possibilities that are seldom realized in 
very-day life. It is perhaps not surprising that the influence 
of adaptation is more marked in the weak annoyances than in 

e strong. Repeating the stimulus is particularly effective in 
the case of certain annoyances that are related to sleep, table 
manners, sex, non-human things and activities, and physical char- 
acteristics of people. The influence of this method is clearer in 
those cases where the annoying stimulus is an external object than 
in the smaller number of instances where the subject furnishes 
the annoying stimulus for himself. In some cases, repeating the 
stimulus seems to have a cumulative effect, and the annoyance 
becomes stronger, instead of weaker. 

[f a person is annoyed by the sound of a clock ticking when 
e is trying to go to sleep, he may of course employ the simple 
expedient of removing the clock beyond his range of hearing. But 

it is necessary for the clock to remain in the room, it may be 
surprising how rapidly adaptation will take place. The exercise 
if the connection between the clock stimulus and the response of 
annoyance causes the connection to become weaker, and eventually 
this association may seem to disappear completely. Adaptation 
may likewise be effective if an individual repeatedly hears a dog 
barking, a person snoring, water dripping, or a window rattling, 
when he is trying to go to sleep. 

Finding some dirt in food is commonly followed by removing 
the dirt, and there may also be a feeling of disgust and an indis- 
position to eat the food. But if the situation is repeated several 
times, it is possible that one may become accustomed to eating 
the food, and, in exceptional cases, to eating the dirt also. Under 
ordinary circumstances, no measure of what the effect of repeat- 
ng the stimulus would be is available, because dirt in food is 
seldom encountered, and when it is found it is promptly removed 
and the food is not eaten. A change of style in clothes and per- 
sonal appearance may be mildly annoying at first, but the annoy- 
ance generally disappears with repeated stimulation. The factor 
of adaptation is also involved when we become accustomed to 
some of the more unusual forms of modern art. 

Conclusion—The first method of ‘‘Preventing the Stimulus’’ 
is in some respects the reverse of the last method, on ‘‘ Repeating 
the Stimulus’. 
some form of stimulation; but the response is never entirely iso- 


The response of annoyance is always the result of 
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lated, and the various means of modifying the response or the 
connection between the stimulus and the response have been 
classified and described under methods two to seven inclusive. 
The second method, on ‘‘The Direct Use of the Will’’, and the 
third method, on ‘‘ Delaying the Response’’, have been discussed 
in a somewhat critical manner. The first method is the most 
obvious one, and the seventh has several practical limitations, 
The fourth, fifth, and sixth methods seem to be the most usefy! 
for the psychological purposes we had in mind. 

There are marked individual differences between people in 
this matter of common annoyances; and the most effective methods 
will also vary in the same person at different times. We do not 
claim that all annoyances are injurious, and should be eliminated. 
No attempt should be made to remove some of them, because they 
may be beneficial when they act as a tonic. The presence of other 
annoyances may afford a certain refined pleasure, and these also 
have a redeeming feature. However, it is often desirable to 
attempt to remove some of the more troublesome annoyances, 
and the methods which we have described should be found useful. 

Several causal factors are responsible for each annoyance, and 
it should not be expected that each one could generally be elimi- 
nated by the use of a single method. It sometimes happens that 
the same factors which were originally active when the subject 
learned the annoyance may continue to operate; and when this 
is the case the task of unlearning is particularly difficult. 





A CRITICAL REVIEW OF AN INVESTIGATION IN THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF SUGGESTION AND HYPNOSIS’ 


By M. RUSSELL STEIN 


I. SCIENCE AND EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


ROM an experimental point of view psychology is the latest 
F science to be rescued from lotus-eating metaphysicians. The 
application of objective methods of analysis to psychology has 
viven rise to numerous problems, because psychology in the past 
has been regarded as a subjective study. The introduction of 
ientifie methods borrowed from physics creates a necessity of 
reconstructing psychological theory. Because of a wide success 
n explaining biological processes by the same general laws which 
lescribe events in the physical world, psychologists, who are in 
a sense biologists, predict that what we refer to as ‘‘mental life’’ 
|! ultimately be reduced to these same general laws. The reduc- 
m involves an extensive and significant program for which 
«perimental psychology has been organized to carry out. 

If there are any events embraced within the scope of the old 
schools of psychology which are made of a different ‘‘stuff’’ from 
that of physical events, or do not obey causal laws, or deny the 

tions of temporal and special order, it would be useless to study 
psychology with the methods of physical science. On the other 
hand, if this ‘‘mental activity’’ is but a highly complex system of 
physical events, the attempt of the experimentalist will prove to be 
ie mechanical pattern of human behavior has been scratched, 
enough has already been explained in these terms to justify con- 
centration upon experimentation and the establishment of a work- 
ing hypothesis which presupposes the total reduction of the func- 
tions of the ‘‘mind’’ to basic physical concepts. 

Privileged with this hypothesis, one may say that psychologi- 
eal events bear between each other, according to definite laws, 
certain relations which are the same as those existing between 
physical events. Thus, an index, of which an issue is made in this 
review, has the same significance in experimental psychology as 
it has in any physical science. That significance is the arbitrary 





1 Conducted by Professor Clark L. Hull at the University of Wisconsin. 
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recognition of the validity of inferring the existence of one event 
from the existence of one or more others. 


ll. THE NOTION OF INDEX 

‘‘Tf, in a great number of instances, a thing of a certain kind is as. 
sociated in a certain way with a thing of a certain other kind it is probable 
that a thing of the one kind is always similarly associated with a thing of 
the other kind; and as the number of instances increases, the probability 
approaches indefinitely to certainty.’’! 

Bertrand Russell thus expresses the notion of causal relation 
and at the same time expresses the notion of index, for an index 
is but one of the related events used as a reference. Given A and 
the relation between A and B one may infer the existence of B. 
A thing of the one kind is an index of a thing of the other kind and 
a thing of the other kind is an index of a thing of the first kind. 

f (x) =y 
or 
f (y) =x 

An index may be regarded as a function of a variable. If a 
variable y depends upon a variable 2 so that to every value of z 
there is a corresponding value of y, then y is said to be a function 
(index) of z. 

f(x)=y 
There are two types of indices: 
1. Significant index. 
2. Non-significant index. 

A significant index is one which is always correlated with a 
particular variable, or variables, 

y =f(a) [*"*/.. f(b) **/., f(c) ] 

A non-significant index is one which is not always correlated 
with a particular variable, or variables, 

y = f(a), f (b), f(e) 

In the human being the beating of the heart is a significant 
index of life, for wherever there is life the heart beats and where 
the heart beats there is life. 

The galvanic skin reflex is a non-significant index for pain. 
Although pain is always accompanied by the galvanic skin reflex, 
the galvanic skin reflex is not always accompanied by pain. 

Increased pulse rate is a non-significant index for pneumonia. 
Pneumonia is always accompanied by an increased pulse rate but 
an increased pulse rate may also be caused by other illnesses. 





1 Russell, Bertrand, ‘‘Our Knowledge of the External World,’’ Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co., 1915. Chapter on the Notion of Cause, p. 222. 
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Both significant and non-significant indices may be further 
subdivided into, 

1. Qualitative. 
2. Quantative. 

A qualitative index is one, any value of which satisfies any value 

of the variable, 
th og...2f Fannie 

A quantitative index is one, for every value of which there is 

a corresponding value of the variable, 
f (x,) = y, 

The production of a blue color upon contact with iodine is 
, qualitative index of the presence of starch. The quantities of 
odine and starch are irrelevant. 

Red litmus is a qualitative index of an acid medium. 

The height of the column of mercury in a thermometer is a 
quantitative index of the molecular activity around the chamber 
it the base of that column. 

A compound index is a group of unit indices bearing certain 
relations to a single variable, 

f(x) =—a+b+e 

A group of certain clinical symptoms (syndrome), peculiar to 
a certain disease is a compound index of that disease. Different 
combinations of values of these same unit indices may constitute 
a different compound index to a different variable, 

f(y) =as+be+e1 
f(z) = az+ bs + C2 

A pure index is a significant quantitative index having only 
one correlation to only one variable. The pure index exists only 
in the abstract. In practice there is no pure index. Applied to 
the physical world the pure index implies identity. 

The nearest approaches to the pure index are found in physics, 
because in physics we know more of the relations between different 
events than we do in any other descriptive science. An index 
measuring the emotional reaction of rage functions neither as 
simply nor as accurately as does the thermometer for heat, though 
that same thermometer may enter as one of the components of 
a compound index of the state of rage. 

In experimenting with suggestion, due to numerous non- 
controllable contingent factors, a high degree of validity in the 
results cannot be assured without the following predeterminations: 

1. The definition of ‘‘suggestion’’ as an event and the defini- 
tion of ‘‘suggestibility’’ as a quality of a continuum of events, not 
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including suggestion, but determining the possibility of suggestion, 

2. The determination of indices for the state of suggestibility 
based upon the working definition. 

The definition is admittedly tentative for it should be expected 
to be altered by the results of the experiment. One may argue 
that a definition influenced by the results of a certain experiment 
which was founded upon that definition before it was changed 
would lead to a tautology in the final definition; but this is too 
common in orthodox science to make an issue of in our par- 
ticular case. 

Definitions of ‘‘suggestion’’ and ‘‘suggestibility’ 
been offered in this investigation. 

It is by no means an imaginary difference that exists between 
a working definition and no definition at all. 


b 


have not 


Ill. THE EXPERIMENTS 
Experiment 1 
Problem.—To determine the relative suggestibility in waking 
and trance states. 
This was done by measuring the reaction time in falling 
forward as a response to certain spoken words. 


Granted the highly improbable constant subjective and envi- 
ronmental conditions at the time of experimentation with each 
subject, this experiment still suffers the following inadequacies: 


, 


1. ‘‘Suggestion’’ and ‘‘suggestibility’’ are not defined. 
2. Although there is no definite notion of what suggestibility 
is, an index of suggestibility is chosen and used with certainty. 

3. ‘*Trance’’ and ‘‘hypnosis’’ are not defined. These words 
may sound as if they have definite meanings but the attempt to 
use them as technical terms soon discloses indistinct and confus- 
ing connotations. Furthermore, by simply calling certain states 
in different people ‘‘trance states’’ does not make them all 
the same. 

The above three points are important for this is the key experi- 
ment of the investigation. Here it is assumed that the trance 
produced is the same in all persons, that the falling forward phe- 
nomenon is an index of a general state of suggestibility and that 
suggestibility is nothing else but hypnosis. Because of the quan- 
tity of supposition here involved, all we may infer from any 
experiments based upon this one is a correlation between 
other reactions and falling forward as a response to certain 


spoken words. 
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Experiment 2? 

Problem.—To determine the correlation between various char- 
acter traits presumably involving negativism and behavior in 
the falling forward test. 

The head of a nurses’ training school experimented with 75 
students. Five judges were selected from the faculty, each of 
whom was personally acquainted with all the subjects. The five 
judges graded the girls according to their negative social traits. 
Non-codperativeness, lack of tact, ete., were used as criteria. Each 
judge listed the 75 girls in the order of their negativism, the most 
negative being number 1 and the least negative (most sociable) 
being number 75. A composite was made of the five gradings. 
Each girl was then subjected to the falling forward test. The 
object of the experiment was to determine the correlation between 
non-suggestibility in this test and the social traits of negativism. 
A zero correlation was found and was accounted for by technical 
errors. 

This zero correlation, however, is to be expected for there has 
been a confusion between the psycho-pathological notion of nega- 
tivism and the notion of negativism in social traits. 

If an organism is at rest in its environment and a change occurs 
in that environment, the change may or may not effect the organ- 
ism. If it does effect the organism that change may be regarded 
as a stimulus. If the organism is indifferent the change cannot 
be regarded as a stimulus. 

(1) Change ——— indifference. 
(2) Change ———-+ response. 

If the organism does react it may do so in one of two general 

ways. It may exhibit a positive or a negative reaction. 
(3) 8S —> R+ 
(4) Ss ——>  R— 

The psycho-pathological notion of negativism as exemplified in 
certain cases of dementia praecox is non-responsiveness or indif- 
ference to the environment. This is indicated in formula (1). 
Social negativism is indicated in formula (4). The individual 
reacts to the environment but reacts negatively. 

Non-responsiveness is different from responding negatively 
although both may be regarded as non-suggestibility, in so far as 
in the two eases the subjects do not do what someone else expects 


them to do. 





2 Thesis by Maxine Baumgarten—obtainable at the University of Wisconsin library. 
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No effort has been made to either distinguish between non- 
responsiveness and negative responsiveness or to determine their 
relative influences in social life and the falling forward test. 


Experiment 3* 

Problem.— To determine the influence of scopolamine on 
suggestibility. 

The results of this investigation indicate that scopolamine 
markedly increases suggestibility in already suggestible persons. 

These results might be accounted for by a technical error. As 
the subject falls forward he has less control of his balance. With 
the increase of the angle of deviation from normal posture there 
is an increasing loss of muscular control. At a certain point there 
is no control at all and the subject falls forward into the hands 
of the operator. Before this point a large percentage of the 
falling is due to gravity (this has never been measured). After 
this point all the falling is due to gravity. But the results are 
calculated from the algebraic sum of the deviations from normal 
posture. Thus any increase of suggestibility in the poorly sug- 
gestible will show on the kymograph to be less affected by gravi- 
tation than the same or proportional increase in the highly 
suggestible, for as one becomes more suggestible the greater is 
the affect of gravity in this method of testing. 

Furthermore, the normal oscillations of the body were not 
determined for a sufficient length of time. This, too, might throw 
some light on the results. 

The same uncertain index is used here as in the other 
experiments. 


Experiment 4* 

Problem.—A quantitative study of post-hypnotic amnesia. 

This experiment deals with emotionally indifferent characters 
and symbols. The results cannot be applied therefore to amnesia 
for emotionally significant experiences such as those found in the 
clinic. Because it is difficult to run controlled experiments in 
the clinic, the collaborators in this investigation unfortunately 
look with great scorn upon theories derived from clinical experi- 
ences. The probability is that the experimentalist and the clini- 
cian are talking about different things. More will be said about 
hypnosis of the clinic in discussing Experiment 6, 





8 Thesis by Laura Baernstein—obtainable at the University of Wisconsin library. 
4 Strickler, Clinton B., ‘‘A Quantitative Study of Post-hynotic Amnesia,’’ JouRNAL 
or ABNORMAL AND SociaL PsycHo.oey, April-June, 1929. 
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non- Experiment 5° 






their Problem.—To study conditioned reflexes in waking and trance 
states. 
a. Are conditioned reflexes subject to the laws of post-hypnotic 
suggestion? 
on b. Is the trance state more conducive to conditioning than the 
waking state? 
nine The results of this experiment show that conditioned reflexes 
ons. are carried from waking to trance states and that it is easier to 
As condition in the trance state. 
ith The galvanic skin reflex was used as an index of the condi- 
ere tioning of the response to an electric shock, to the sound of a 
ere buzzer. Here the galvanic skin reflex is a non-significant index 
nds for it is a function of both shock and sound responses. The 
the experimenter also produced a secondary conditioning by sub- 
‘ter stituting a bell for the buzzer. The positive results which were 
are obtained might be accounted for by the fact that both primary 
nal and secondary substitute stimuli were sound stimuli. The experi- 
ug- menter did not determine to what extent these two similar sound 
Vi stimuli could successfully be used interchangeably without pre- 
aly vious conditioning. A positive result with the use of a light as 
is the secondary substitute stimulus would be more significant. 
10t Experiment 6° 
OW 


Problem.—Can faint memory traces be recalled better in 
trance or waking states? 

In presenting her thesis the experimenter quotes certain psy- 
chopathologists who have recorded cases where patients recall 
past experiences in the trance state which they could not recall 
in the waking state. She then makes a good distinction between 
forgetting and traumatic amnesia. 

Her next step was to test the memory for emotionally indiffer- 
ent symbols and characters which are certainly not what the 
psychopathologists were talking about. To recall a disagreeable 
experience with a strong emotional association is not the same 
as recalling nonsense characters on the bands of an automatic 
memory machine. Be the results of the experiment positive or 
negative they have very little to do with traumatic amnesia unless 
the subjects were highly excited by nonsense syllables. Why 
then, bring up traumatic amnesia? 


5 Thesis by Scott—obtainable at the Unive.sity of Wisconsin library. 
6 Thesis by Betty Huse—obtainable at the University of Wisconsin library. 
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There was no difference to be found between trance and waking 
recall. This bears no relation to, and much less does it invalidate 
the clinical evidence cited at the beginning of the thesis. Fur. 
thermore, clinicians deal mostly with childhood memories, mem- 
ories which have a great emotional significance. The same 
impressions registered in the adult would have little meaning. 

This experiment tests the effects of time on recall and has 
nothing to do with the emotional traumatic amnesias which are 
relieved by hypnosis in the clinic. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


This is the first series of scientifically controlled experiments 
in hypnosis and therefore has a great pioneer value. The fresh 
enthusiasm, however, has led to an unwarranted diminution of 
the value of clinical observations. 

All of the experiments deal with the trance state without there 
being a definite notion of what the trance is. These experiments 
deal with and measure suggestibility, assume that suggestibility 
is hypnotizability and fail to define either. There seems to be 
some certainty that suggestion follows a stimulus-response pat- 
tern, but this means very little. 

Indices have been used to denote and measure these undefined 
concepts. 

The importance one places upon the index element of an experi- 
ment will accordingly alter his evaluation of this investigation. 





NOTE ON THE INFLUENCE OF A SO-CALLED EMOTIONAL 
FACTOR ON ACADEMIC SUCCESS 


By ALVHH R. LAUER 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
AND 
J. E. EVANS 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


\HIS investigation centers around the measurement of a mild 
71 emotion such as startle, invoked by isolated auditory and 
visual stimuli like the sound from a discharged rifle and the 
sight of a human brain. The subject was seated in an enclosed 
booth and stimuli automatically presented through noiseless 
mechanical apparatus. A simultaneous kymographic record was 
made of galvanometric curves, heart changes, respiratory changes, 
and from them, various auxiliary measurements such as the latent 
period of the changes, the time for reaching their maximum swing, 
and the time for returning to the normal position were calculated. 
Intelligence scores made on a group intelligence test and college 
marks constituted the remainder of measures. Data on 50 sopho- 
more students were obtained. The results of these various factors 
are roughly analyzed in this study and the most significant facts 
given. 

If it is assumed that emotional stability is a physiological state 
of the organism which is such that minimal changes are effected by 
environmental variations, and (as can be demonstrated) that indi- 
viduals differ in the amount of disturbance taking place, perhaps 
the utilization of such phenomena as suggested here may be 
justified. 

It has been shown that the reactions of a given individual ’ 
to the specific stimuli which were used are fairly constant from 
time to time if conditions are controlled. 

The data were classified into the three following groups: (a) in- 
tellectual, which includes the intelligence scores, and grades; 
(b) emotional, as indicated by the galvanometer from the amount 
of body resistance changes due to sensory excitation; and (c) those 





1Lauer, A. R. Reliability of the psychogalvaniec reflex, American Journal of Psy- 
hology, Vol. XLI, No. 2, 1929, pp. 263-270. 
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factors which are related to health or to physiological conditions 
generally. Just how much overlapping there may be is a matter 
of experimental investigation. The results are given in Table I. 


TABLE I. CORRELATIONS 
Grades Intelligences 
ae 42 


a s3ody resistance... = ees ° —.3¢ - 


2. Ohms change in body resistance 


startle .... 06 


3. Per cent ohms change with startle. . l > -.0009 


4. Time required to reach maximum 
deflection ... 


5. Return time of the galvanometer de- 
flection ... + .35 


3. Heart changes after sensory stimula- 
ae & .04 


. Heart changes with exercise .65* .05 22 + .09 


8. Deflections of galvanometer. .14 .09 ‘ .09 


The correlation between grades and this intelligence test 
was +.45 +.02. A multiple correlation of R = +.79 was obtained 
between grades as a criterion, and intelligence, body resistance, 
time for the galvanometer to return to normal, and deflections as 
the independent variables. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. There seems to be no significant correlation between success 
in college and emotional stability (of the type indicated), nor 
between intelligence test scores and emotional stability. 

2. Further, there is considerable evidence of an inverse relation- 
ship between intelligence and body resistance. 

3. There appear indications of what might be described as 
two physiological factors: (1) modifiability; and (2) retentivity 





* This correlation seems abnormally high yet must have some validity. The junior 
author has checked it this year on a composite group of students at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Fifty-seven students from a class in psychology who were being used as 
subjects in a set of experiments were studied. Their heart rate was taken in the same 
manner and correlations made with their grades in this course in psychology. All had 
one instructor and the grades were based on objective tests. Under these conditions the 
correlation was r==—.30 + .08. While considerably lower than the first coefficient 
obtained, it must be remembered that it represents grades from but one course and 
would not be comparable with composite grades. Intelligence tests which correlate 
around +.50 with composite grades have been found by the writer to correlate only 
about +.25 or less with specific grades in psychology. In this case it would appear that 
the —.65 would not be so much higher than would be expected from using a weighted 
mean of grades obtained in several courses. 
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of protoplasm which are operative in learning material like col- 
lege subjects. By modifiability is meant the capacity of the indi- 


vidual to change and adapt his reactions (he need not be aware 
of it) and by retentivity is meant the permanence of such modifi- 


eation. 

4. A contingent reason to offer for the inverse relation between 
heart rate and grades is that such changes produced by physical 
exertion are indicative of a poor or bad physiological condition 
which might be a hindrance to efficiency. The low correlation 
with intelligence seems to suggest the same conclusion. 

5. Perhaps many significant factors essential in mental meas- 
urements are being neglected and further studies should be made 
based on larger numbers of subjects. 





A PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATION IN REGARD TO THRE 
RELATION BETWEEN COMMONALTY OF ASSO- 
CIATION RESPONSES AND INTELLIGENCE 
By VIVIENNE ROBINSON McCLATCHY 
FLORIDA STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


N the October-December, 1928, issue of the JournaL or ABNor- 
] MAL AND SociaL Psycuoxoey, the writer presents a paper with 

reference to various attempts at measuring the trait ‘‘ Original- 
ity’’. Among the correlations which were determined between 
ratings on this trait and each of the tests examined, the only 
coefficient of any significance was that between the rating and the 
Kent-Rosanoff Test scored for uniqueness of response. 

In 1924 the writer published in the Journal of Experimental 
Psychology a study of linguistic abilities with reference to the 
results of word association tests. The linguistic tests used were: 
analogies test, a proverbs test, and a sentence-completion test. 
Between any pair of these tests, and between any one of these 
tests and the results from the Kent-Rosanoff, scored either for 
time or for frequency of response, the correlations were all posi- 
tive and all significant, their range being from 43 to 81. Since the 
claims for the linguistic tests have been that they measure general 
intelligence, and since it is usually supposed that there is some 
relationship between originality and intelligence, the experimenter 
was provoked to try to resolve the apparent discrepancy existing 
between a valid correlation between uniqueness of response and 
originality, and a valid correlation between commonalty of 
response and linguistic tests which purport to indicate intelligence. 
The writer must confess that her enlightenment at the time of 
writing is not much greater than before the last investigation 
was started. 

Since the results were to be obtained from college students, 
the experimenter felt that a frequency table of responses to the 
Kent-Rosanoff list should be determined from college students. 
This frequency table is in the process of making. The list of 
words has been given individually to approximately 250 students. 
The tabulation of these responses is not yet complete, but it is 
hoped that these norms will be ready before not too long a time. 
With the derivation of this frequency table under way, the experi- 

60 
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menter then administered to a group of 48 students the Otis Self- 
Administering Test, the Otis Advanced Group Intelligence Test, 
and the Kent-Rosanoff word list. The Kent-Rosanoff list was 
given as a group test in which the experimenter pronounced a 
stimulus word every five seconds. If they had not written down 
, response by the time the next stimulus was given they were to 
vo on to the next word. Since the frequency table from our own 
students was not completed the responses were then scored by the 
Kent-Rosanoff table according to their frequency. Correlations 
between these scores and the scores from each of the general intel- 

rence tests were derived. Between the Otis Self-Administering 
Test and the Kent-Rosanoff scores a coefficient of —.27 was found, 
and between the Otis Group Test and the Kent-Rosanoff Test the 
coefficient was —.29. These coefficients are themselves insignifi- 

nt. The fact that they are negative might suggest a tendency 
toward concurrence between this study and the study of ‘‘Orig- 
nality’’, but certainly it does not agree with the study of associa- 

n responses and the linguistic tests. 

Since the present investigation is preliminary and was carried 
out for the purpose of determining a point of departure, the experi- 
menter now conceives it to be incumbent upon her to revise her 
whole procedure. The association test used with the linguistic 
tests was administered individually and pressure for time was 
emphasized. These coefficients were derived by the rank-differ- 
nee method. In the recent study the association test was given 
as a group test, with not much emphasis on time, and the coeffi- 

ents derived by the product-moment method. Whether the use 
different statistical methods will resolve the discrepancy 
remains to be seen. It is possible that a different set of stimulus 
words from those found in the Kent-Rosanoff Test will be more 
suitable for college students. With such a possibility in view, the 
experimenter is attempting to devise such a list. A comparison 
of norms from the responses of college students scored according 
to the Kent-Rosanoff Test and according to the new set of stimulus 
words will then be made. 





SELF RATINGS AND PREFERENCES’? 


By EDNA HEIDBREDER 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


HE present study is an attempt to analyze some of the relation- 

ships between self ratings in selected personality traits and 

preferences for those traits. Everyone knows that ratings, 
particularly self ratings, do not represent facts with complete 
objectivity; in consequence the comment is frequently made that 
self rating scales measure not so much what the rater is as what 
he would like to be. To get some indication of the réle of prefer- 
ences in self ratings, the following procedure was adopted. 


PROCEDURE 

The students in three classes in elementary psychology served 
as subjects. They were first given self rating scales consisting 
of 126 personality traits and were asked to indicate the extent to 
which they were characterized by the traits listed. The instruc- 
tions emphasized the desirability of frankness and stated explicitly 
that the subjects were to disregard as completely as possible 
whether or not they would like to possess the traits, but merely to 
indicate the extent to which they actually possessed them. (These 
are referred to in the tables as X instructions.) Two weeks later 
copies of the same scales were presented. This time the students 
were asked to indicate the degree to which they would like to 
possess the traits, regardless of whether or not they actually 
possessed them. (Y instructions.) After another interval of 
two weeks they were asked to indicate on a third set of the same 
scales the extent to which they liked the traits in others (Z 
instructions). 

Ratings were made on a 5 point scale: — — — 0 + 44 
The instructions explained that ++ indicated the presence of a 
trait to a marked degree, + its presence to a slight, degree, — 
the presence of its opposite to a marked degree, — the presence 
of its opposite to a slight degree, and 0 the presence of neither 
the trait nor its opposite. The ratings were made in class and 





1A part of this paper was presented at the meeting of the American Psychological 
Association, December, 1928. 
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were handed in as soon as they were finished. There were 125 
subjects, 86 women and 49 men, from whom the three sets of 
ratings were secured. 


THE TRAITS 

The traits studied were those comprising two scales used in 
the Minnesota College Entrance Examination, one set composed 
of traits usually considered characteristic of introversion, the 
other of traits usually considered characteristic of the inferiority 
attitude. The make up of the seale has been described elsewhere.” 
The reliability of the scale for measuring the inferiority attitude 
is indicated by a correlation coefficient of +.73 + .03 between 
original tests and retests of 147 persons after an interval of six 
weeks. The seale for introversion gives a reliability coefficient of 
-.78 + .019, based on the correlation between the scores of 200 
subjects on odd and even items, corrected by Brown’s formula. 
Additional evidence* indicates that the scales give fairly high 
positive correlations with measures of emotionality; low positive 
correlations with several possible causes of maladjustment, such 
as physical defects, poor health, and low economic status; and 
show only chance relationships with various kinds of accomplish- 
ment such as scholastic suecess and sociai leadership. Apparently 
the measures are correlated with emotional attitudes and not with 
accomplishment and achievement.* The scale for introversion 
has given ‘‘expected’’ results when applied to patients diagnosed 
as insane.” The terms introversion and the inferiority attitude, 
therefore, are applied to the scales, not with the implication that 
they have as yet been adequately standardized, but in recognition 
of their origin and because insofar as it has been possible to test 
the seales themselves, the results have been compatible with the 
concepts from which the seales were derived. 


2Edna Heidbreder, ‘‘ Measuring Introversion and Extraversion, JOURNAL OF AB- 
NORMAL AND SocraL PsycHoOLoGy, 1926, 21, 120-134, and ‘‘The Normal Inferiority 
Complex,’’ JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND SOcIAL PsycHoLoey, 1927, 22, 243-258. 

For this evidence the writer is indebted chiefly to Hanna Faterson, whose doctor’s 
lissertation is an analysis of the scale for measuring the inferiority attitude. The 
ssertation, entitled ‘‘Some Implications of the Normal Inferiority Complex,’’ is 
ivailable at the University of Minnesota Library. Other studies, now in progress at 


University of Minnesota, are bringing out evidence tending in the same direction. 
‘The independence of accomplishment and emotional attitude indicated by these 
es is in harmony with the results of other studies, e.g. E. T. Sullivan, Mood in Rela- 
n to Performance. Arch. of Psychol., 1922, No. 53, and E. L. Thorndike, The 

Curve of Work and the Curve of Satisfyingness, Jour. of App. Psychol., 1917, 1, 265-267. 

5 Katherine J. Campbell. The Application of Extroversion-Introversion Tests to 

the Insane. JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND SociaL PsycHoLoey, 1929, 23, 479-481. 
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TREATMENT OF RESULTS 

Each papr was scored in two ways: (1) according to keys 
devised to give measures of temperament (introversion and the 
inferiority attitude) and (2) according to keys devised to give 
scores on the possession of socially approved traits. The keys 
for measuring temperament had been worked out in previous 
studies; those for measuring the desirability of the traits (from 
the standpoint of social approval) were worked out in the present 
study and were based on the ratings in which the subjects indicated 
the extent to which they liked the traits in themselves and in others 
(Instructions Y and Z). 

Separate distriutions of the indicated preferences were made 
out for each trait, for each set of instructions, and for each sex. 
If 60 per cent or more of the ratings indicated that a trait was 
desirable, if both sexes agreed on its desirability, and if it was 
considered desirable both in the self and in others, the trait was 
included in the scoring key. As a rule, a rating indicating the 
presence of a desirable trait to a marked degree was scored 2, 
one indicating its presence to a slight degree was scored 1, because 
most of the distributions indicated that a marked degree of a 
desirable trait was preferred to a slight degree. But occasionally, 
as in ‘‘ Enjoys taking part in an argument’’ and ‘‘Is given to self 
criticism’’, the distributions indicated that a slight degree was 
considered preferable to a marked degree. In such cases, rat 
ings indicating a slight degree were scored 2, those indicating a 
marked degree 1. The same principle was applied in determin- 
ing negative scores for traits rated as undesirable. In making 
the keys, the traits included in the scale for introversion were 
kept separate from those in the scale for the inferiority attitude. 
Kach subject, therefore, received two scores on the possession of 
desirable traits, one based on the traits in each seale. His total 
score according to each of these keys was the algebraic sum of 
his scores on the separate traits included in it. 

The raw data for each individual, therefore, included twelve 
scores: three on introversion, three on the inferiority attitude, 
three on social approval as measured by the traits in the intro- 
version seale and three on social approval as measured by the 
traits in the scale for measuring the inferiority attitude. The 
three scores on each scale correspond to the three kinds of instruc- 
tions. Tab'e I gives the means, the standard deviations, and the 
probable errors of the means of the measures studied. 
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Taste I. TABLE SHOWING MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND PROBABLE ERRORS OF 
THE MEANS OF THE MEASURES STUDIED; ALSO INDICES OF THE RELIABILITY 
OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE SEXES 
Sex Dif- 
Men (49) Women (86) ferences 
Amman 


—<$<—<—<—— —— D 


Measures Mean 8.D. on Mean 8.D. 


PE, 

Introversion X — 5.60* 15.7 5s — 2.16 13.19 . 96 1.91 
cs : —18.70 16.08 5! —24.5 9.80 3.24 
.25 10.3 . 9 —21.93 10. 1.13 


Inferiority Attitude X.. 27.75 41.56 . 45.45 41.55 3. 3.53 
on hi ne .25* 30.7! 2.96 15.25 24.6 
- es .54 26. 2.% —24. 21. ‘ .98 


Social Approval (Int.) X .65 11. li 6.92 20. 
, x Y 23.75 11.95 1.1 39. 17. , . 82 
" “ Z 26.0% 9.2 ; 35.60 14. j 


Social Approval (Inf. Att.) 
aie - ite X 31.25 20. 2 ‘ 

si Y 83.37 25.61 2. 5.74 20. 

- on Z 84.20 20.66 1.9 91.40 17. 


99 
ar 


X Instructions = Indicate the traits you possess. 
Y a = Indicate the traits you would like to possess. 
Z ni = Indicate the traits you like in others. 


RESULTS 
[. Differences in Central Tendency. 

Without exception, self ratings are very far in central 
tendency from ratings which indicate the preferable end of the 
scale. Table II shows that there are marked differences, all of 
them statistically significant, between ratings indicating prefer- 
ences for traits and those indicating possession of the same traits. 
This is true of both measures of temperament, of both measures 
of social approval, and is true whether the trait is considered desir- 


able in the self or in others. The indices* expressing the relia- 
8 The reliability of the difference was computed by the formula 





Diff . VY PE =PE2 +PE2 —2rPE PE 
dif avA avB a 


PE vA avB 
aiff 

bility of the differences range from 8.51 to 31.73. If the ratings 
were accepted at their face value as statements of fact, or as 
attempts to state facts, the results would indicate that a tendency 
to resist the influence of preferences is present,—or at least that 
self ratings do not indicate merely what one would like to be. 
And even if the ratings are not taken as statements of fact, the 





“A negative score indicates the opposite of the condition stated; e.g., —5 indicates 
a tendency toward extraversion, —18 a tendency toward the opposite of the inferiority 
attitude. 
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differences remain. Knight and Franzen’ have pointed out that 
‘‘self ratings are of value only as they are interpreted as be. 
havior, and not as truthful accounts. If an individual reports 
that he thinks something, that is important, irrespective of whether 
he really thinks or not.’’ But with this interpretation, as with 
the other, there can be no doubt that the different kinds of instruc. 
tions brought out very different responses. 


TABLE II, TABLE SHOWING THE RELIABILITY OF THE DIFFERENCES IN CENTRAL 
TENDENCY BETWEEN THE ScoRES INDICATED 
Diff. 
i 
I Besser 


A 
ee —_. 


Scores compared : 
Men (49) Women (86 
Introversion: 
X and Y instructions....... 8.51 2 
X and Z instructions.. ‘ 9.83 15.33 
Y and Z instructions. hone 3.3 


9 
5 


Inferiority Attitude: 
X and Y instructions............... 11.25 24. 
X and Z instructions............... 14.41 
Y and Z instructions 4.11 6. 


Social ~_r~ (Int.) : 
X and Y instructions......... .55 Be. 


X and Z instructions . .66 16. 
Y and Z instructions. 2.00 2. 


Social Approval (Int. Att.): 
X and Y instructions 16.71 31.73 
X and Z instructions............... 20.44 31.1 
Y and Z instructions .34 3.7 


2. On the other hand, there is very little difference between 
the scores on the two kinds of preferences. Liking a trait in one’s 
self and liking it in others are evidently closely related. Only in 
the scores for the inferiority attitude are the differences between 
the two kinds of preferences statistically significant and the indices 
here, 4.11 for men and 6.56 for women, are much lower than most 
of those indicating differences between self ratings and prefer- 
ences. It may seem that this fact is due to the selection of traits 
for the scoring keys for measuring social approval, since only 
those traits were included which were considered desirable both 
in the self and in others. But the very possibility of making a 
common key representative of both kinds of preferences shows 
that agreement is indicated by the raw data. Even in the items 
which were discarded, the direction of the tendency was the same 
for both sets of preferences, though its amount was not sufficiently 





7F. B. Knight and R. H. Franzen. Pitfalls in Rating Schemes. Jour. of Educ. 
Psychol., 1922, 13, 204-213. 
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great to indicate that the preference was marked. There is at 
least a suggestion that some traits are regarded as desirable in 
themselves without regard to the persons in whom they occur. 


[I]. Correlations between Preferences and Self Ratings. 

Though there are large and significant differences in central 
tendency between preferences and self ratings, it is possible that 
close relationships may exist between them. The correlation co- 
cients which throw light on this point are given in Table III. 
|. In general self ratings and preferences tend in the same 
direction in measures of temperament, but not in measures of 
social approval. The data for the women show a very consistent 
trend. In the scores for temperament (introversion and the 
inferiority attitude) there are positive relationships, most of them 
statistically significant, between self ratings and preferences; but 
in the scores for the degree of social approval represented by 
the traits, only chance relationships appear. Or, to put the mat- 
ter without the necessary qualifications, those who possess a given 
temperament prefer that kind and vice versa; whereas no relation- 
ship is indicated between possessing and wishing to possess traits 
which reeeive social approval. 

With one exception, the same trends are present in the data 
for men, though they are less marked. The exception consists in 
the positive relationships between self ratings and preferences 
on one of the scores for social approval, that based on the intro- 
version scale. Here self ratings and preferences are positively 
correlated when the traits are scored from the standpoint of social 
approval. Taken as a whole, however, the data show that positive 
relationships occur when the traits are considered from the stand- 
point of temperament, but not when the same traits are scored 
according to the social approval they represent. 

The significance of these relationships is not unambiguous. 

One possibility is that there is an actual relationship between 
preferences and temperament. This may mean either that tempera- 
ment is primary and that individuals prefer traits in harmony 
with their temperaments, or that preferences are primary and 
that individuals develop the kinds of temperament they prefer. 
There is nothing in the data to indicate whether, from the stand- 


re) 


point of temperament, one likes what one has or has what one 
kes: the results simply indicate a tendency for the two to occur 
together. But even this relationship may be partially explained 
away by assuming that self ratings are largely reflections of pref- 
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erences rather than indications of fact. However, the large and 
consistent differences in central tendency between preferences 
and self ratings makes it difficult to explain away this relation. 
ship entirely. Furthermore, the chance relationship between 
preferences and self ratings must be considered. This relation. 
ship can hardly mean that social approval and personality trends 
are altogether independent of each other. There is experimental 
evidence that judgments of the self are influenced by what one 
considers desirable ;* and everyday observations of the sanctions 
and taboos of different social sets, tribes, nations, and other 
organizations make it difficult to believe either that social approval 
has no influence on the development of personality traits, or that 
the possession or lack of socially approved traits has no influ- 
ence on one’s judgment of the desirability of given traits. 
TaBLE IIT. TABLE SHOWING CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SELF RATINGS AND 
PREFERENCES IN MEASURES OF TEMPERAMENT AND OF SOCIAL APPROVAI 


Measures compared: Men (49) Women (86) 


Dro 





Introversion r PE. 
X and Y instructions .49 .07 
X and Z instructions..... .35 .09 
Y and Z instructions..... .47 .07 


Inferiority Attitude: 
X and Y instructions .34 .09 
X and Z instructions 31 .09 .50 
Y and Z instructions .59 .06 .65 


Social Approval (Int.) : 
X and Y instructions .36 .08 .15 
X and Z instructions .48 07 .07 
Y and Z instructions .39 .08 .33 


Social Approval (Int. Att.): 

X and Y instructions .03 .09 .04 

X and Z instructions .16 .09 01 

Y and Z instructions..... .42 .08 46 
Besides, there is the possibility that the subjects were reacting 
to two kinds of likes and dislikes,—not only to the known and 
recognized likes and dislikes called out by the instructions, but to 
likes and dislikes of which they were unaware. Two facts make 
this suggestion plausible. The first is that the instructions were 
clearly directed at known likes and dislikes, emphasizing the neces- 
ity of ignoring them in the self ratings and of recording them in the 
two sets of preference ratings. Furthermore, the key for scoring 





8H. L. Hollingworth. Judging Human Character. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
1922. 
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according to social approval was based on the preferences indi- 
cated in this way. The second is that since the ratings were made 
before the topics of introversion, the inferiority attitude, and 
personality traits in general had been taken up in class, the sub- 
‘eects were presumably unaware of the diagnostic value of the 
traits rated, from the standpoint of temperament. That is, two 
kinds of likes and dislikes—conscious and unconscious—may have 
played different réles in determining the results. 

If this is the case, the results may be formulated differently. 
Since conscious and unconscious preferences are apparently asso- 
ciated with social approval and temperament respectively, the 
data may indicate that there are positive relationships between 
self ratings and preferences when preferences are unconscious, 
but not when they are conscious. But again different interpreta- 
tions are possible. The explanation may be that unconscious likes 
and dislikes are more effective than conscious ones in influencing 
the personality, or that a given kind of personality determines 
unconscious rather than conscious preferences. Or, to state the 
matter again without necessary qualifications, the data may mean 
that one has the kind of personality one wnconsciously prefers, or 

consciously prefers the kind of personality one has, but that 
no such relationship exists between the personality and the traits 
nsciously approves. 

On the other hand, the situation may be merely a phenomenon 
of ratings. It may mean that the subjects were able to offer more 
effective resistance to likes and dislikes of which they were dis- 
tinetly aware than to preferences they did not recognize; and that, 
n consequence, self ratings when judged from the standpoint of 
temperament were more influenced by preferences than when 
judged from the standpoint of social approval. This possibility, 
if true, would have some application to the practical problem of 
constructing rating seales. It is usually assumed that traits to be 
rated should be stated as ‘‘neutrally’’ as possible so that they may 
seem neither good nor bad. It is possible, however, that the 
recognition of a trait as approved or disapproved may help the 
subject to deal with it more objectively. But perhaps this would 
occur only in subjects as intelligent as those found in college 
classes. 


However, there is nothing in the evidence to make one of 


these explanations preferable to the other. All that can be said 


in deseription of the data is that self ratings and preferences 
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are positively related when unconscious preferences are involved 
and when the traits are scored from the standpoint of tempera. 
ment, but that they are relatively independent when conscious 
preferences are considered and when the traits are scored from 
the standpoint of social approval. 

2. Table III also shows that there are positive relationships § 
between ratings indicating preferences for traits in the self and 
in others. The correlation coefficients are all statistically valid 
and are positive in all the measures studied. They indicate that 
the two kinds of preferences are positively related but that the 
relationships are not extremely close. 


III. Temperament as related to preferences and social approval. 

It is possible, too, to study introversion and the inferiority 
attitude in their relations to prefe: ces and social approval. 

1. Table I shows that according to the group judgment, both 
introversion and the inferiority attitude are undesirable. The 
preferences are very definitely in .he direction of extraversion 
and the absence of the inferiority attitude for the self and for 
others, and for both men and women. 

2. According to self ratings, both introversion and the inferi- 
ority attitude are related inversely to the possession of socially 
approved traits. As Table IV shows, they give marked negative 
correlations, all statistically valid, with both measures of social 
approval. This fact is quite in harmony with the hypothesis that 
introversion and the inferiority attitude are likely to accompany 
an inability to make satisfactory social adjustments. It is espe 
cially interesting to note that introversion, which theoretically is 
more closely associated with a tendency to withdraw from social 
contacts, gives higher negative correlations with scores on the 
possession of socially approved traits than does the inferiority 
attitude, which is not so closely related, theoretically, to the same 
tendency. This is particularly noticeable in the case of the men, 
and is present but less marked in the scores for women. 

3. It is also interesting to note that the possession of intro- 
version and the inferiority attitude is positively related to wide 
discrepancies between ratings on what one is and what one would 
like to be—another fact which is in accord with theoretical ex- 
pectations. It is significant, however, that the discrepancies give 
lower correlations with scores on temperament than do ratings 
on the actual possession of socially approved traits. (Table IV.) 
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TaBLE IV. TABLE SHOWING THE RELATION OF MEASURES OF TEMPERAMENT TO 
MEASURES OF SOCIAL APPROVAL AND RATINGS INDICATING PREFERENCES 


Men (49) Women (86) 
A. A. 








Measures compared: 


PE r PE 
r r 


Introversion (X) vs.: 
Soc. App. ( Int.) ' = eee _ of ° — .67 
Soe. App. (Int.) Y ° 14 07 
Soe. App. (Int.) Z .07 


Introversion (X) vs.: 
Soc. App. (ie. B66.) Bes 
Soe. App. (Inf. Att.) Y.. 
poc,. App. (Inf. Att.) Z 


Inferiority Attitude (X) vs.: 
Soc. App. (Inf. Att.) X 
Soe. App. (Inf. Att.) Y 
Soc. App. Inf. Att.) Z 


Inferiority Attitude (X) vs.: 
Soc. App. (Int.) X 
Soc. App. (Int.) Y... 
Soe. App. (Int. Z. 


Introversion (X) vs.: 
Discrepancies between 
Soe. App. (Int.) X and Y 
Soc. App. (Inf. Att.) X and Y 


Inferiority Attitude (X) vs.: 
Discrepancies between 
Soe. App. (Inf. Att.) X and Y 
Soe. App. (Int.) X and Y.... 


Introversion (X) vs.: 
Inferiority Attitude. 


Soe. App. (Int.) X vs.: 
Boe. Soe. (iE. O06) 2... 2000. .71 .05 .61 05 


4. Another point to be noted is that, for the most part, there 
are no significant relationships between scores on temperament 
and ratings indicating preferences for socially approved traits 
Table IV). Theoretically, the possession of very high standards 
f conduct and the consequent impossibility of living up to them 
might be factors in the development of introversion and the in- 
feriority attitude, but there is little evidence in this study to 
support that hypothesis. Only in one case is there an exception 
to the rule: in men there are consistent and appreciable negative 
relationships between introversion and a preference for socially 
approved traits; but even here the correlations are noi statistically 
significant and the direction of the tendency runs counter to the 
one suggested. On the whole, the ratings indicate that tempera 
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ment is less closely related to preferences than to the actual 
possession or lack of socially approved traits. 

). The study also shows that introversion and the inferiority 
attitude are positively correlated, as are the scores on the posses. 
sion of socially approved traits (Table IV). The correlations 
between the two measures of social approval are higher than those 
between the two kinds of temperament. 


IV. Sex differences and similarities. 


Up to this point, sex differences and similarities have been 
noted only incidentally. A direct comparison of the reactions of 
the two sexes brings out similarities rather than differences. With 
very few exceptions, the tendencies noted are the same for the 
two groups. The last column in Table I gives the results of a 
statistical comparison. It will be noted that the only statistically 
significant differences occur in ratings indicating preferences for 
socially approved traits and that no significant differences occur 
in ratings indicating the possession of the traits. It is significant, 
too, that though the ratings indicate that the possession of socially 
approved traits is more important to women, this fact does not 
affect their ratings on the possession of those traits. Thus the 
only clear cut sex differences brought out by this table are differ- 
ences in standards rather than differences in traits. 

However, Table I indicates that there are some trends, slight 
but fairly consistent, in which the sexes differ. 

1. The first of these in the tendency for the self ratings of men 
to give uniformly better scores than do those of women—‘‘ better’’ 
in the sense of being nearer the end of the scale which the group 
as a whole indicated as desirable. Thus, according to self ratings, 
men are less introverted and less subject to inferiority attitudes 
than women, and possess a greater number of socially approved 
traits. 

2. On the contrary, the ratings indicate that, as a rule, women 
prefer more desirable traits both in themselves and in others than 
do men. This is true of the ratings on introversion and on both 
measures of social approval. The men, however, indicate a 
stronger preference for the absence of inferiority attitudes than 
do women. 

3. A point which necessarily follows from the two just men- 
tioned is that, though in both sexes there are wide discrepancies 
between ratings which characterize them ‘‘as they are’’ and ‘‘as 
they would like to be’’, these discrepancies are less for men than 
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This is true of both measures of temperament and 


for women. 
of both measures of the possession of socially approved traits. 

4. A fourth point is that, according to the ratings, women 
ysually prefer more desirable traits in themselves than in others, 


whereas men prefer more desirable traits in others than in 


themselves. 

5. Still another point to be mentioned is that men and women 
show some differences in théir attitude toward introversion. It 
will be remembered that the traits in this scale, when judged from 
the standpoint of social approval, give significant positive cor- 
relations for men between self ratings and preferences—the only 
exception to the rule that preferences and self ratings are inde- 
pendent of each other in measures of social approval. Possibly, 
because of the prevalent social standards, the tendency toward 
ntroversion or extraversion is a more serious and important thing 
in men than in women, and men either have a stronger tendency to 
rate themselves to conform to their standards or take very positive 
attitudes on the desirability of the traits in accordance with the 
way in which they are characterized by them. It will also be 
remembered that in men, introversion and preferences for socially 
desirable traits are negatively correlated—an exception to the 
rule that the correlations between temperament and preferences 
for socially approved traits usually indicate chance relationships. 
This fact, in indicating a close correspondence between the pos- 
session of and preference for the traits in this list, is another bit 
of evidence suggesting that the attitude toward introversion and 
extraversion is a more positive and significant thing in men than 
in women. 

All these points are perhaps insignificant except as indications 
of slight tendencies for the sexes to conform to the stereotypes of 
men and women as they exist in society at the present time. The 
fact that this conformity is suggested, however slightly, is worth 
mentioning. But the fact which should be stressed is that there 
are no significant differences between the sexes in ratings repre- 
senting the possession of the traits; and that where significant 
differences occur, they represent standards as indicated by prefer- 
ences, rather than traits as indicated by self ratings. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. In this study there are large and significant differences be- 
tween self ratings in personality traits and ratings indicating pref- 
erences for those traits. The differences occur whether the 
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preferences refer to the presence of the traits in the self or in 
others. The self ratings, therefore, may be regarded as constitut- 
ing in very different reaction from that involved in ratings which 
avowedly indicate preferences. 

2. There are few significant differences, according to ratings. 
between preferences for traits in the self and in others. According 
to the group judgment, the same traits are desirable in the self 
and in others. 

3. There are positive relationships between self ratings and 
preferences when the traits are considered from th standpoint of 
temperament (introversion and the inferiority attitude) ; but only 
chance relationships are indicated when the same traits are con 
sidered from the standpoint of social approval. That is, persons 
who according to ratings possess a particular temperament—e.v., 
extraversion—tend to prefer it; persons who prefer it tend to 
possess it. On the other hand the possession of and preference 
for socially approved traits tend to be relatively independent of 
each other. The data suggest several possible interpretations of 
these facts, but give no decisive evidence in favor of any one of 
them. 

4. Both introversion and the inferiority attitude are undesir 
able according to all sets of ratings indicating preferences. 

5. According to ratings, introversion and the inferiority atti 
tude are negatively correlated with the possession of socially 
approved traits. 

6. Both introversion and the inferiority attitude, as measured 
by self ratings, are postively correlated with wide discrepancies 
between scores indicating the traits one possesses and the traits 
one would like to possess. 

7. There are as a rule, no significant relations between either 
measure of temperament and preferences for socially approved 
traits. The ratings indicate that the positive relationships are 
between temperament and possession, not between temperament 
and preferences. 

8. Sex similarities are far more striking than sex differences. 
The only statistically significant differences brought out by direct 
comparison are differences in standards as indicated by prefer- 
ences, rather than in traits as indicated by self ratings. The slight 
differences which appear are such as to indicate conformity to the 
current social stereotypes of men and women. 
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ry self UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
1 and T HE object of the present paper is to describe certain rela- 
nt of tionships obtained between quantitative measurements of 
only nervous habits in normal children and such factors as age, 
con sex, familial resemblance, family history, imitation, habit, fatigue, 
sone d nutritional status. The data were obtained in a study involv- 
on ¢ six hundred and thirty-six children in an elementary school 
d to Minneapolis and thirty-three children in the nursery school of 
nee e Institute of Child Welfare of the University of Minnesota. 
t of Before proceeding with the analysis of relationships a_ brief 
8 of lescription of the method of measuring nervous habits will be 
» of given. 
I. METHOD 
SIT ‘ ‘ . ° 
The essential steps in the method consist in (1) the selection 
tt nd deseription of the behavior to be observed, (2) the definition 
hy ‘the unit of measurement, (3) the description of the conditions 
of observation, and (4) the description of the method of making 
red the record. The application of the technique results in scores 
"sie which may be studied as to reliability, validity, and discrimina- 
St ry capacity. The method is apparently applicable to the 
measurement of any trait which can be described in terms of 
- overt behavior. 
ed 
is Selection and Description of the Behavior to Be Studied 
nt The clinical literature supplied considerable evidence that 
various involuntary movements may be considered as indicators 
S. of an undesirable nervous condition. This literature was accord- 
t ingly analyzed and an inventory of fifty-six items obtained to 
, furnish the objective symptomatology which would serve as a 
t basis for the observational measurement of nervous habits. 
C 1 The complete investigation on which the present report is based has been published 


recently as a monograph of the Institute of Child Welfare of the University of Minne- 
sota under the title, ‘‘ The Measurement of Nervous Habits in Normal Children.’’ The 
study was pursued under a grant as fellow of the National Research Council Board of 
Fellowships in the Biological Sciences (Psychology). The data were presented at the 
December, 1927, meeting of the American Psychological Association. 
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After some preliminary observations guided by the inventory, 
it was found desirable to group certain items into broader cate- 
gories. Groupings of habits were made as follows for use with 
children: 

1. Oral 

(Sucking thumb, sucking fingers, biting nails, protruding tongue) 
Nasal 

(Picking nose, scratching nose, wrinkling nose) 
Manual 

(Picking fingers, writhing hands, clenching fists) 
Hirsutal 

(Pulling and twisting hair, scratching head) 
Aural 

(Pulling ear, picking ear) 
[rritational 

(Seratching body) 
Ocular 

(Rubbing eyes, blinking eyelids, winking) 
Genital 

(Manipulating genitalia, thigh rubbing) 
Facial 

Grimaeing, twitching muscles) 


The Unit of Measurement 


The unit of measurement devised for the study may be defined 
in gen-ral as one or more manifestations of the designated 
behavior per stated unit of time. The unit may be illustrated in 
applicat' - .o the measurement of nervous habits in the oral cate- 
gory. The oral category includes sucking the thumb or fingers, 
biting the nails, or protruding the tongue. One or more such acts 
of behavior in a stated time may be taken as an observational 
unit of measurement. Preliminary observations were made using 
a time unit of ten minutes. On the basis of subsequent study a 
time unit of five minutes was found to yield more reliable results 
in a given total time of observation. The unit of measurement 
thus became one or more oral habits per five-minute period. One 
observation of a group would yield a record for each individual! 
concerning his behavior in that interval. In order to secure a 
differentiation in terms of amount, however, repeated observations 
were made. The assumption here is that an individual who mani- 
fests a habit in each of a given number of observational periods 
is more fixed in that mode of behavior than one who gives fewer 
or no such manifestations. The number of observations which 
will be used in a given measurement will be dependent upon the 
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behavior to be observed and the reliability sought. Im the obser- 
vation of school children the data were recorded in a prescribed 
manner on seating charts of the room. The reader is referred to 
the complete study for the details of the method of using the obser- 
vational unit of measurement as applied to school and pre-school 
children. For the purposes of this report a brief statement as 
to the reliability and validity of the measurements will suffice. 


Reliability? and Validity 


The reliability of the records, as records, will be dependent 
upon the aecuracy of the observer at the time of observation. The 
most crucial check of the accuracy of one observer’s record is 
to have a second observer make records for the same children at 
the same time without collaboration with the first. In the pre- 
liminary experimentation with the method such observations were 
made on oral habits for a group of 35 second-grade children. The 
details of the method were explained to the second observer but 
he did not have previous practice in applying the technique.* The 
two observers took stations at opposite sides of the room. The 
time for beginning and ending each observation period was indi- 
cated on the blackboard. Seven ten-minute observations were 
made by each observer. The coefficient of correlation between 
the measures obtained by the observers for seven priods was .75. 
This would yield a reliability coefficient of .86 for the fourteen 
observations by use of the Spearman-Brown formula. 

A second method of obtaining the reliability of the records 
is to correlate the odd and even records for an observer in securing 
a score for a given group. The reliability of the total may then 
be predicted. With this method identical observations are not 
being compared, however. Fourteen ten-minute observations of 
thirty-one preschool children in the Institute of Child Welfare 
yielded a reliability coffiecient of .93 with this method. The 
greater reliability in these records is probably ascribable to the 
fact that the observations were made under more constant con- 
ditions of time and activity. 

Some experimentation was conducted with ten ten-minute 
observations. Reliability coefficients of .69+ .06 and .76 + .05 














2In the detailed report a distinction is made between the reliability of the records 
and the constancy of the habits measured. The study indicates that the habits have a 
fair degree of constancy over periods of time varying from eight days to one year. 
The coefficients vary between .26 and .80 for the populations studied. 


Educational Psychology, University of Minnesota, for assistance in this experiment. 


3 The writer is indebted to Dr. Alvin C. Eurich, Assistant Professor, Department of 
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were obtained for two groups of elementary children. Further 
investigation revealed that twenty five-minute observations were 
superior and this method was finally utilized in the main body 


of the study. 

The unit of measurement with the revised technique was one 
or more oral habits manifested per five-minute period. Twenty 
observations of each group were made consecutively during a 
single morning in each room. The reliabilities for this method 
were determined for ages 8, 10, and 12 in the elementary grades. 
The reliabilities vary between .68 and 94 with .87 + .01 the most 
representative value. 

It appears from this portion of the investigation that records 
of oral habits may be made with some accuracy. Practically any 
stated degree ef accuracy may be obtained by multiplying suffi- 
ciently the number of observations. Data in the complete report 
show that reliable observations may also be made of the nasal, 
hirsutal, ocular, and aural categories. It seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that the most valid and reliable measure of nervous habits 
would be represented by differential measures on each of the 
categories with subsequent summing into a total. Such a method 
would require a large expenditure of time and would make studies 
of large groups a prohibitive undertaking. Is it possible to secure 
a useful measure of the whole by measuring a single category? 
Such a possibility is dependent upon the presence of a relationship 
between the various categories. 

Data were secured on a combined second and third grade group 
using ten ten-minute observations for each category. The inter- 
correlations among the more frequently occurring groups of habits 
are presented in Table I. It may be said in general that a positive 
and significant relationship exists between the various categories. 
The highest inter-correlations are with the caputal category, since 
this is a eategory which involves all of the habits in the remaining 
categories. 

A better type of evidence is offered in the correlations existing 
between each of the methods and the total of the remaining 
methods. Each measure is thus being correlated with a criterion 
of more general significance than obtains with single categories. 
The correlation of each of the measures with the total of the 
remaining are presented in Table II. This analysis points to the 
oral category as being most predictive of the total. 

The existence of positive inter-correlations between the meas- 
ures indicates that a score in one category has some validity as 
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measure of habits in other categories. Scores on oral habits 























































































‘ther 
Were ave been used, for the most part, in the study of the relationships 
od between nervous habits and other characteristics in children. 
One Il. THE INCIDENCE OF NERVOUS HABITS 
mn The distribution and origin of nervous habits is of consider- 
5 a able theoretical and practical.interest. The continual problem of 
hod nature vs. nurture is insistent in data of the kind reported here. 
es. The practical requirements of prevention and treatment demand 
—_ a careful knowledge of origins and etiological factors. It is diffi- 
cult to attribute causality to such factors as can be quantitatively 
rds related to nervous habits. There is no certainty in any particular 
ry instance that one factor is a cause and the other an effect or 
uf vice versa. Further, an association between factors may occur 
ei due to the operation of variables not touched upon in the analysis. 
al, Since every condition is a problem in multiple causation, the need 
4 for caution in interpreting a given association is clear. As a mat- 
“a ter of description, however, it seems desirable to study relation- 
he ships which suggest, even though they do not demonstrate, 
od causation. 
es 
re raBLE I. INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN VARIOUS MEASURES OF NERVOUS HaBiTs * 
7? (Grade 2A-3B, N = 30) 
ip Oral Nasal  Hirsutal Ocular Caputal 
Saree : .76 48 25 .04 .70 
a eee ce . 88 .39 | .48 yi .48 
ip Hirsutal........ 32 "85 81 .40 .37 
S | ae .06 .71 54 .69 .54 
is CORMORE 6.0.6 cscs: . 88 . 84 45 A | . 83 
» TABLE II. CORRELATION OF EACH MEASURE OF NERVOUS HABITS WITH THE 
3. ToTaL OF THE REMAINING MEASURES 
e (Grade 2A-3B, N= 30) 
44 Mean r 
10 8.D. with remaining 
Habit Obs. Dis. measures 
ie neshuastcatueans 7.1 2.5 77 
4 ee Pees ee 5.0 2.0 69 
SE ere ia 5.6 3.0 .42 
A a Gch awe tn mcoueewes 2.9 1.6 32 
RE kk keene ee ewnw hee 1 1.6 27 












An analysis of some of the factors apparently involved in the 
genesis of nervous habits is presented in this section. Oral records 








* The coefficients above the line are the uncorrected values. The coefficients below 
the line are the values for the coefficients corrected according to the self correlations 
within the lines. 
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were available for an entire elementary school population and a 
small group of preschool children together with a variety of sup- 
plementary data. While the measure of nervous habits for the 
intensive study has been the oral records, a greater degree of 
generality for the results may be assumed than that implied in 
the specific content of the oral observations. The distribution 
and mean manifestation of oral habits in children will be con 
sidered first. 


Distribution of Oral Habits in Children 


Observations were made on 467 children in grades one through 
six in an elementary school in Minneapolis. The range in scores 
is from 0 to 20, with continuous variation between (Table III) 
The mean manifestation is 10.7, with a standard deviation of 4.6 
units. Similar distributions have been obtained for preschool 
children and adults. These data indicate that nervous habits are 
distributed among children in the form of a continuous distribu- 
tion. Properly stated, the question concerning a child is not, ‘‘Is 
he nervous?’’, but ‘‘ How nervous is he?’’ 


TaBLe III. DISTRIBUTION OF ORAL Scores BY SEX IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Scores Boys Girls All 


20 2 


19 7 8 
18 10 13 
17 14 17 
16 21 30 
15 15 31 


14 14 27 
13 : 10 

12 29 43 
11 17 31 
10 12 27 


21 
18 
16 
14 

9 


8 
6 
1 
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Age and Sex Differences 


The evidence (Table IV) suggests that age differences in the 
manifestation of oral habits are unimportant. On the whole, the 
medians are remarkably homogeneous considering the size of the 
samples at each age. Data collected on a small group of university 
men and women point also to the absence of a growth curve. An 

ysis of records on nasal, hirsutal, ocular, aural, and genital 
abits confirms the trend found for oral habits. 

Girls in the elementary grades average 2.2 units higher in oral 

ibits than do the boys (Table II1). This difference is 7.9 times 

probable error of the difference and indicates a practical cer- 

ty that a significant sex difference exists. Approximately 

(0 per cent of the girls will exceed the median of boys in their 
ssession of oral habits. The analysis by ages in Table IV con- 
firms the sex differences determined for the summary table. In 
en out of eight age groups girls exceed the boys. The slight 
‘rsion at age eight has little statistical significance. An exami- 


mn of materials presented in detail elsewhere reveals that girls 
eed the boys in oral, hirsutal, and ocular habits, and that the 
probability of such differences being significant is high in all 
cases. Boys exceed the girls in nasal, aural, and genital habits, 


the probability of the significance of such differences is low. 

\ composite of all habits indicates an excess for the girls. 
The fact of individual differences, the absence of a growth 
e, and a significant sex difference has been established above 
‘oral habits. What other factors in the child or his environ- 


nt influence the manifestations? 


TABLE 1V. MEDIAN ScoRES IN ORAL HABITS BY AGES AND SEX FOR THE 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Boys Girls 


10 
1] 
12 
13 


Summary 
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Familial Resemblance and Family History 

The clinical literature stresses the fact that patients with 
nervous habits frequently belong to families other members of 
which are also affected with some form of functional nervous 
disorder. Numerous studies have been made of the similarities 
between brothers, sisters, brothers and sisters, and twins in the 
field of physical, mental, and educational tests. These studies 
suggest at once the possibility of attacking the problem of the 
extent to which individuals resemble each other in nervous habits 
due to membership in the same family. 

Oral records were available for 40 pairs of brothers, 25 pairs 
of sisters, and 71 pairs of brothers and sisters located in grades 
1 to 6 in the same school. Data were also available for six pairs 
of twins. The problem was attacked by the method of correla. 
tion. Male-male, female-female, and male-female comparisons 
were made separately. In the case of the male-male, and female. 
female comparisons double entries were made to avoid systematic 
errors. For these correlations the value of N is twice the number 
of pairs represented. In the case of the male-female comparisons 
the male score was entered as the X variable and the female 
score as the Y variable. It can easily be demonstrated that the 
double entry method may be employed with validity only when 
the means of the compared series of pairs are about the same. 
Since girls are consistently higher at all ages than the boys the 
double entry methods would tend to negate the existing correla- 
tion. The condition of equal means for children of different ages 
may be assumed as approximately satisfied. The Pearson coeff- 
cient of correlation was calculated in all cases except the twin 
comparisons where the Spearman rank-difference method was 
used. As might be expected the resemblance between twins is 
the highest (Table V) and is higher for the same sexed twins than 
for those of different sex. The values of .78 for all twins, .83 for 
the same sexed twins, and .46 for different sexed twins do not 
have a large amount of stability because of the small number of 
cases involved. Sisters resemble each other more closely than do 
brothers with the inter-sex comparison showing the smallest 
degree of resemblance. These data establish a probability that 
children of the same family will resemble each other more closely 
than children in general. They tell nothing in a crucial way as 
to the relative importance of a familial neurotic predisposition 
and environmental factors. 

Family histories were available for a group of 33 preschool 
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ehildren. Of the 33 children, 7 were found whose medical history 
blank revealed data that might have some significance as indi- 
eating a familial predisposition to nervous disorders. In these 
eases there was either a record of mental disease on the part of 
parents, aunts, or uncles, or the families or parents were charac- 
terized as ‘‘nervous’’. The incomplete character of these data 
must be admitted and the difficulty of securing reliable records of 
this type is well known. Since, however, complete records were 
available for the entire group on fourteen ten-minute observations 
of oral habits, it seemed worthwhile to see if children with a 
neurotic family history exceed the others in the possession of 
these habits. The averages would indicate that this is actually 

e ease. The mean oral score for the neurotic group was 9.1 as 
compared to 7.1 for the non-neurotic. Because of the small num- 
ber of cases no attempt has been made to calculate the statistical 
significance of the differences between the groups. While the 
data reported constitute very meager evidence from the numerical 
point of view, the results are self-consistent and consistent with 
the facts noted by clinicians. 


TABLE V. FAMILIAL RESEMBLANCE 


I Coefficient of 
Comparison airs Correlation 


Sisters... .32 
Brothers .. . .16 
Brothers and Sisters 7 .09 
Same Sex Twins 5 83 
i ee j . 46 
All Twins ‘ .78 


Imitation as a Factor in Nervous Habits 


The existence of imitation as a mechanism inherent in the 
human organization has been disputed. The writer is not con- 
cerned here with a defense or a denial of the existence of such a 
mechanism. The word ‘‘imitation’’ will be used as a label to 
designate the tendency, if it exists, for one individual to behave 
like a second when he is stimulated by the behavior of the second 
without the presence of a common stimulus to which both are 
responding. The problem of whether or not children will imitate 
nervous habits is of considerable practical importance. It will 
be recalled that the observations on oral habits were collected 
on seating charts of the room. If imitation is a factor in the pro- 
duction of these habits, its operation should be such as to make 
children who sit in adjacent seats more alike in this respect than 
children selected at random. The existence of such a factor might 
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be determined in a number of ways. The method of correlation 
has been applied to the problem. 

By using each child as an X entry and an adjacent child as a 
Y entry it is possible to test the existence of correlation (Method 
A). The stimulation from the adjacent seats would be primarily 
visual and only to a slight degree auditory. It would seem prefer 
able to pair with each individual only such children as sit at the 
left, left oblique, front, right oblique, and right. A second method 
(B) would be to pair each individual with the average of his asso 
ciates. This method increases the correlation slightly by reason 
of the greater reliability of the Y entry and by the fact that sys 
tematic errors due to sex differences would be decreased. The 
labor of tabulation and computation is also less by this method 
than the first. Probably only a rough approximation is obtained 
with either method since the effective stimuli may often come 
from beyond the adjacent seats. 

The results reported are the incidental treatment of data 
obtained during the course of the investigation rather than the 
outcome of a planned attack on the problem. It is evident that 
recent changes in the seating arrangement of the room might 
materially affect the relationships found by the methods used. 
Control of the seating arrangement would be important in a care 
ful attack on the problem. Since no attempt was made to control 
the seating arrangement, it was necessary to have at hand a record 
of seat changes in order to interpret the results. A seating chart 
had been made for each room at the beginning of the semester. 
The observations were made from 2% to 314 months later. By 
comparing the first chart with the second chart the number of 
changes in the interim could be readily ascertained. The impor 
tance of this information may be appreciated when it is realized 
that moving a child out of one location changes his combination 
with from one to five children in that location and introduces his 
record in a new combination. For the fifteen seating charts 
studied the percentage of changes varied between 100 per cent 
and 2 per cent. The coefficients of correlation obtained with 
Method B varied between —.57 and +.45. They are meaningless, 
however, unless interpreted in the light of the changes in seating 
which have been made. The Spearman coefficient of correlation 
(rank-difference method) between the percentage of seats changed 
and the size of the coefficient of correlation obtained is .78. In 
the case of the negative correlations the changes have been so 
numerous as to affect the pairings of the majority of the children 
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the room. A combined correlation for those rooms in which the 
changes were less than 15 per cent gives a value of .28 + .04. 

[t seems probable that the data presented offer some evidence 
for the extstence of imitation as a factor in nervous habits, but do 
not answer the question of its amount. Because of the disagree- 
ment among psychologists concerning the existence and nature of 
this factor, it would seem to be worthwhile to use the technique 
described, or modifications of it, further experimentation under 

efully controlled conditions. 

The foregoing evidence suggests that oral habits are in part 
learned behavior—resting it may be, of course, on a neurotic pre- 
disposition of varying degrees—but dependent somewhat on envi- 
ronmental circumstances. The similarities reported among 
brothers and sisters and twins might be ascribabie either to a 
similar biological constitution or to association, according to the 
point of view. In the light of the data on family history it seems 
probable that it is aseribable to both. Further light is thrown 
on the problem by an analysis of the relationship between oral 
habits and breast feeding in young children. 


Breast Feeding and Oral Habits* 

In a survey of the clinical literature it was found that writers 
considered nervous habits in the category of tics to be dependent 
on a neuropathic constitution and that the specific form of tic 
was dependent on a particular exciting stimulus which is repeated 
vith such frequency that the habit is fixed and persists after the 
timulation has disappeared.’ If the latter portion of this state- 
ment is true, young children who have suckled for a long period 
of time should have more oral habits, hereditary factors being 
constant or equalized, than do children who have suckled for a 
short period of time. 

By reference to the medical history of the child collected by 
the Institute of Child Welfare, a record of the length of time for 
which the child was breast fed was secured. The records for 
bottle feeding and mixed feeding were not available. The records 


Some analysis has been made of Freud’s claim that oral habits are an expression 
f infantile sexuality. The evidence suggests that the sexual factor in the etiology of 
habits does not deserve elevation to the dignity of a generalized explanation of 
ese phenomena. 
An experiment was performed by the writer in which an artificial irritation was 
roduced on the ears of rats. The fixation of removing reactions after the disap- 
earance of the irritation seems to be indicated. The interested reader is referred to 


the monograph report for the account. 
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were collected from parents when the children were two and three 
yars of age and are subject to errors of memory except in the 
cases where a record was kept. 

Table VI gives the relationship between months of breast- 
feeding and oral records. The cases are too few to justify detailed 
statistical analysis. The Pearson coefficient of correlation between 
the variables is but .03 + .12. The regression, however, is slightly 
curvilinear and the relation should properly be studied by means 
of the correlation ratio. The value for one of the ratios is .70. 
This is reduced to .35 by using Pearson’s correction for number 
of cases and fineness of grouping. The relationship is illuminated 
somewhat by a study of the extreme cases. Nine children have 
oral records of 12 or above. Eight of these nine are to be found 
at or above the average of the group in terms of the length of 
time they were breast fed; 7.e., long breast feeding seems to be 
a determining factor in the formation of persistent oral habits. 
An examination of the records of the children who were not breast 
fed or were breast fed less than one month reveals that one of the 
sases is about average in oral habits and the other two are below; 
i.e., absence of breast feeding does not produce persistent oral 
habits. There are, however, an appreciable number of cases who 
have been breast fed longer than the average time and still 
have low oral records, thus giving the curvilinear form to the 
relationship. 


TaBLE VI. THE RELATION OF ORAL Scores TO LENGTH or BREAST FEEDING 


Case Number Oral Score Months Breast Feeding 
l 14 s 
, 13 9 
13 9 
13 7 
13 3 


12 
12 
12 
12 


11 


11 
11 
9 
9 
9 
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Case Number Oral Seore Months Breast Feeding 
4 


] 
l 
0 
0 


Mean i | 


The data as they stand are difficult to interpret in an unequivo- 
val fashion. In the first place information concerning the total 
period of feeding at breast and bottle was not available and there 
is no evidence to substantiate the assumption that the breast is 
a more potent stimulus in habit formation than the bottle. The 
best conclusion is that long breast feeding is one factor in estab- 
lishing persistent oral habits at early ages. Even here habit as 
an etiological factor is probably cut across by hereditary and 
other environmental factors. For example, is the nervous child 
harder to wean, nursed somewhat longer, and the high oral records 
explainable consequently on the grounds of both predisposition 
and habit? On the other hand many nervous children do not learn 
to feed properly, and nervous mothers are poor nurses. Another 
factor cutting across the determinations is that of nutrition. It 
will be shown that the child of poor nutritional status has a larger 
number of oral habits on the average than the well nourished child. 
Some of the exceptional cases may be due to the operation of the 
relations of nutritional status to oral habits and breast feeding. 

The problem is of considerable practical concern to parents, 
psychologists, and pediatricians interested in feeding and in 
breaking oral habits, and should be studied in greater detail.® 
More extended study has been impossible in the present research. 


Fatigue 


A large number of persons are concerned with the effect of 
the school on the nervous health of the child. It would be of 
particular interest to secure a quantitative statement of the effect 
of the fatigue resulting from the school day on nervous mani- 
festations. Fatigue as used here does not refer to a lowered 
‘apacity for doing physical and mental work, but to a decreased 





6 Of interest in this connection is a recent study by D. M. Levy, Finger Sucking 
and Accessory Movements in Early Infancy: An Etiological Study. American Journal 
of Psychiatry, 7:881-918, 1928. 
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‘*tonicity’’ or an increased ‘‘irritability’’ of the nervous system 
which increases the number of nervous symptoms. 

The results to be presented here are based on the analysis of 
data accumulated incidentally during the course of the investiga- 
tion. In the preliminary study fourteen ten-minute observations 
of oral habits were made on a group of thirty-eight second-grade 
children. The fourteen observations were divided according to 
whether they had occurred in the morning or the afternoon and 
the percentage of children manifesting the habit calculated for 
each period. In no case was the percentage as high in the morn- 
ing as the lcwest in the afternoon. The average percentage of 
children showing the habits was 34 per cent in the morning as 
compared to 52 per cent in the afternoon. 

Twenty five-minute oral observations were made one afternoon 
on 31 children in the fifth grade. One month later a similar set 
of observations was made in the morning on the same children. 
The mean manifestation in the morning was 9.5 with a standard 
deviation of 5.0, while the same values for the afternoon were 11.0 
and 4.9, respectively. The odds are 3.45 to 1 that the greater 
manifestation in the afternoon is not due to errors of sampling. 

Twenty five-minute observations were made in the morning in 
each of the rooms. On the same afternoon single observations of 
oral, nasal, hirsutal, ocular, aural, and genital habits were made. 
Comparison of the first five-minute oral observation in the morn- 
ing with a five-minute oral observation at the beginning of the 
afternoon reveal percentages of manifestation of 54 per cent and 
02 per cent, respectively. The difference has little significance in 
terras of the probable error. It is possible that the luncheon hour - 
restores the tonicity of the nervous system and obscures any of 
the fatigue effect which might otherwise be apparent. 

It seems probable that fatigue is one of the factors in the mul- 
tiple causation of manifestations of nervous habits. The whole 
problem should be subjected to systematic investigation. 


The Relation of Nervous Habits to Nutritional Status 


The association of neurotic symptoms with poor nutritional 
status has been frequently noted in the clinical literature. It is 
accordingly of some interest to determine whether quantitative 
measures of nervous habits show significant relationships to 
measures of nutritional status. 

The ponderal index and weight alone with constant age have 
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heen used as measures of nutrition. The formula for the ponderal 
inde X is: 
Weight 
Ponderal Index ——____— 
Height?® 


For convenience in general use the value is multiplied by 1,000. 
It will be seen from the nature of the formula that children who 
are heavy in relation to their height will secure a high index and 
those who are light will have a low index. The indices are useful 
for the study of groups. They do not, however, take into consid- 
eration qualitative differences in nutrition, and may not be appli- 
cable in individual instances as a quantitative measure of nutrition 
because of normal variations in build. 

The study of relationships was begun in the Institute of Child 
Welfare. The measurements of height and weight were made by 
Dr. Edith Boyd under the direction of Dr. R. E. Scammon of the 
\natomy Department of the Medical School of the University of 
Minnesota. The measurements used were all made within a two 
weeks’ period, and are based on one weighing and three deter- 
minations of length. For the pre-school data the indices were in 
terms of gram-centimeters. The value of the index was not 
multiplied by 1,000 for the pre-school data. 

Zero order coefficients of correlation were calculated between 
the following variables: oral score, ponderal index, and chrono- 
logical age. The most pronounced relationship (r—-—.66) was 
that between age and ponderal index. This value indicates the 
tendency of the ponderal index to decrease with age over the 
period covered and suggests the desirability of holding age con- 
stant in the study of relationships. The zero erder correlation 
between oral habits and ponderal indices is —.07. This becomes 

.20 when the effect of chronological age is partialed out. Actu- 
ally the relationship may be curvilinear and the true relationship 
higher than the obtained Pearson ‘‘r’’. The correlation ratios are 
‘7 and .70 for eta,, and eta,,, respectively. 

The relationships were next determined on a larger scale for all 
ages from seven through twelve in the publie school. For the 
most part the measures of height and weight were made by the 
school nurse in a period of from one to four months preceding the 
time of obtaining the oral records. Needless to say, the measures 
were not made with the same accuracy as the pre-school measure- 
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TABLE VI. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ORAL SCORES AND PONDERAL INDICES 

eta 

Ages N r y yx 

3% 32 .20 t .70 

7 48 .28 062 47 

8 56 22 5! 61 

9 53 1 6 .43 

81 01 36 

1] 78 + 0] . of 43 

12 70 04 , .63 
ments. They are, however, sufficiently accurate for the purpose, 
The Pearson coefficient of correlation and both correlation ratios 
were determined. It will be seen (Table VI) that at the younger 
ages there is a tendency for the underweight child to have a larger 
amount of neurotic tendencies as measured by the oral scores 
Beyond age eight, however, the Pearson coefficients do not appear 
to be significant. At all ages, however, the relationship appears 
to be best described by the correlation ratio: For illustrative pur- 
poses a test of linearity has been applied to eta,, for ages seven, 
ten, and twelve. The probabilities that the relationships are 
curvilinear are, respectively, about 5,000 to 1, 200 to 1, and 80 to 1, 
and indicate the non-rectilinear nature of the regression. An 
analysis for these same ages by sex indicates that the culvilinear 
ity is not imposed on the relationship because of sex differences in 
the two traits. An analytic study of the regression lines for ages 
twelve, eleven, and ten reveals that the average group of children 
have the smallest amount of the habit and that extremely under- 
weight and overweight children have larger amounts. The rela- 
tionship in age nine is irregular, and at ages eight and seven an 
overweight condition seems desirable as compared to the median 
and underweight conditions. There are, of course, variations in 
the curves due to sampling errors. In general, however, it may be 
said that in terms of nervous habits in the oral category the under- 
weight condition is undesirable at all ages and the overweight 
condition is undesirable at the upper ages, with some amount of 

overweight apparently desirable at younger ages. 

In order to push the analysis a step further it appeared advis- 
able to work out the relationship between oral scores and weight 
for constant age groups. The results gave slight negative rela- 
tionships for all age groups with eleven out of the fourteen 
coefficients negative when analyzed by sex. Here again the under- 
weight condition is undesirable. An examination of the correlation 





* Where x=oral scores and y = ponderal indices. Corrections for N and fineness 
of grouping have not been applied. 
t With C. A. constant. 
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ratios for ages seven, ten, and twelve again indicates higher rela- 
ouships. The probabilities of curvilinearity are not as high, 
however, as When ponderal indices are used. 

When a child in the Minneapolis Public Schools is 10 per cent 
or more underweight a recommendation is made that he attend 
an open air school. The actual transfer to the school is made 
with the consent of the parents. At this school special medical 
attention is given, the children are fed, the school periods are 
shortened, and a portion of the day is devoted to sleeping. Since 

e children in such a school are all considerably underweight it 
might be expected that they will have a larger number of nervous 
habits than children in general. On the other hand, the feeding 
program and attempts to avoid fatigue might tend to alleviate 
the condition, 

The writer observed one class in an open air school with the 
ise of the revised techniques. The median scores by age and sex 
were higher than the corresponding scores for the general popu- 
lation. Sixty per cent of the girls and sixty-four per cent of the 
boys in the general population would have lower scores than the 
medians for the underweight girls and boys. These data supple- 
ment and confirm the previous findings although the numbers 
involved are not large. The extent to which nervous habits have 
been alleviated by attendance at the open air school cannot be 
determined from these data. 

An association between nutritional factors and nervous habits 
seems clear. Whether the association is causal and based on con- 
trollable factors of nutrition is not as easily demonstrated. The 
experience of clinicians in dieting neurotic cases indicates a causal 
nexus. It is possible that both nutritional status and nervous 
habits are concomitant variants of an unexplained relationship 
in physiological chemistry. Metabolism data would be a desir- 
able addition to the present measures in an effort to solve this 
problem. The results obtained do not give a basis for anything 
more than speculation concerning the why and how of the relation- 
ship. On the descriptive level, however, nutritional status as 
measured by the ponderal index or weight is revealed to have an 
important relationship to nervous habits as measured by the oral 
scores. The relationships are called important not because of the 
size of the coefficients found but because of their consistent direc- 
tion. It is probable that if a more elaborate criterion of nervous 
habits were to be built up the size of the relationship would 
increase. 
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DIFFERENTIAL TESTS 

Using the oral scores as a criterion the value of tests of tremor, 
speed of voluntary movement, intelligence, free association and 
emotional stability have been analyzed. Since an analysis of dif- 
ferential tests is beyond the scope of the present report, the inter- 
ested reader is referred to the description in the complete study, 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

A method of measuring nervous habits has been described 
which yields a quantitative score of determinable reliability for 
each individual. The unit of measurement may be defined in 
general as one or more specified overt reactions per stated unit 
of time. Successive observations were made to secure a differentia- 
tion in terms of amount for each child on the assumption that an 
individual who shows a given behavior in each of a number of 
observations is more fixed in that mode of behavior than one who 
gives fewer manifestations or none at all. Oral scores based on 
twenty-five minute observations with this method yield reliability 
coefficients hovering about .87 + .01 for elementary school chil- 
dren. It is believed that the method of measurement developed 
has possibilities in directions other than that explored in the 
present study. Several investigations have already been under 
taken with variations of the general technique. 

The data obtained indicate that the amount of nervous habits 
in a given population takes the form of a continuous distribution. 
The investigation directs attention to the normality of the habits 
studied. Too often the attention of teachers and parents is 
directed to these habits as abnormal phenomena in the absence 
of a quantitative statement in terms of the general population. 

The analyses presented in preceding pages indicate that nervous 
habits in the oral category are quantitatively unaffected by age, 
but are influenced by or are concomitants of such factors as sex, 
familial resemblance, family history, imitation, habit, fatigue, and 
nutritional status. The multiple occurrence of such factors and 
others not touched upon in the research determine the incidence of 
nervous habits in a particular child. Further investigation should 
be directed toward securing all types of information for the same 
population in order to permit more comprehensive analyses involv 
ing the prediction of nervous habits on the basis of weighted com 
binations of variable factors. 
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Cuitp’s CONCEPTION OF THE WorupD. By J. Piaget. New York. 
Harcourt, Brace, 1929. Pp. ix+-397. Price, $4.00. 
In his previous books, The Language and Thought of the Child, and 
icment and Reasoning in the Child, Piaget has acquainted us with his 
ence that children up to the age of seven or eight are fundamentally 
wentrie, their language unsocialized, and their reasoning devoid of 
ectivity. In the present valume he shows that children’s conceptions 
» world are characterized by realism, animism, and artificialism. 
In this study the author has used the clinical method, a combination of 
st method and the method of pure observation. The test method alone 
nds to falsify the perspective by diverting the child from his natural 
nation’’. Pure observation, on the other hand, has two significant 
ficulties: because of the child’s egocentricity, he is too wrapped up in 
uself to converse of external phenomena; and when he does refer to 


phenomena, it is almost impossible to distinguish his play from his 


By learning the language and interests of the child, Piaget’s students 
able to frame questions which seemed to liberate the child’s own con- 
ns. These students had to guard against other kinds of answers: 

1) answer at random, the first thought entering the mind; (2) romancing, 
nvention of an answer in which the child does not really believe; 
suggested conviction; and (4) spontaneous conviction, an answer 
ily formulated, often as a result of definite previous teaching. 

The child’s concepts of thought and dreams illustrate his essential 
realism. Such concepts seem to involve three confusions: (1) between the 
sign and the thing (‘‘ You can touch thought’’); (2) between internal and 
external (the notion that dreams are external intrusions) ; and (3) between 
matter and thought. These confusions seem to be dissolved in the order 
mentioned. Socialization appears to induce an increasingly objective con- 
eption of things: ‘‘it is through contact with others and the practice of 
liseussion that the mind is forced to realize its subjective nature, and thus 
to become aware of the process of thought itself.’’ 

In the same progressive way the child rids himself of animism. At 
first everything that is in any way active is regarded as conscious, even 
though it may be stationary—the grass feels it when you prick it. From 
age six or seven to age eight or nine consciousness is attributed only to 
things that move—a bicycle knows when it goes because it feels the ground. 
From eight or nine until eleven or twelve the child believes that things 
that can move of their own accord are conscious, that things that move 
because of other agency are not conscious. After this age consciousness is 
restricted to animals. 

In a like manner the child emerges from artificialism gradually: at 
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first ascribing the origin of the sun or moon, for example, to human (or 
divine) agency; later admitting that natural phenomena play some part 
and eventually excluding human activity from any relation to the origin 
of sun or moon or other entities of nature. 

Piaget’s writings are not merely splendid examples of ingenuity and 
cautiousness of method; they are vital revelations of the nature of the 
child mind. Happily the author has been most generous in interspersing 
samples of children’s conversations. Such material not only furnishes 
necessary illustration; it makes Piaget’s volumes valuable documentary 
contributions to genetie and social psychology. ) 

CHARLES LEONARD STON! 


An INTRODUCTION TO ABNORMAL PsycHoLoey. By V. E. Fisher, Assistant 
Professor of Psychology and Director of the Mental Clinic, New 
York University. The Macmillan Company, 1929. Pp. x-+512 

‘This book has been prepared as a text in a first course in abnormal 
psychology, and only such knowledge as usually results from a course in 
general psychology is presupposed.’’ It will, however, be understood and 
appreciated by the intelligent reader who has never been exposed to such 
a course. The book consists of eighteen chapters, a glossary, and an index 
The first chapter introduces the reader to the subject by describing some 
typical minor and major mental abnormalities. Then follow six chapters 
on normal psychology. These deal with such topics as the concept of 
normality, types of normal individuals, the subconscious, and common 
modes of reaction to difficulties. 

The three chapters on reactions to difficulties are the most interesting 
and instructive in the book. The modes of reaction described are: trial 
and error reactions, persistent nonadjustive reactions, regressive reactions, 
compensatory reactions, inhibition, repression and dissociation. These vari- 
ous modes are illustrated by normal as well as abnormal behavior; and it 
is empnasized that all the modes of reaction may be normal and that their 
abnormality lies in the extent and degree to which they are used. 

The diseussion of general psychology is followed by four chapters on 
the psychoneuroses and three on the psychoses. The author limits himself 
strictly to the functional mental disorders, but he believes that to this 
eategory belong not only the psychoneuroses but also the manic-depressive 
psychosis, paranoia, and schizophrenia. The psychoneuroses are regarded 
as exaggerations of various methods of meeting difficulties. Thus 
neurasthenia is based upon feelings of inferiority and compensatory reac 
tions, psychasthenia mainly upon repression and hysteria upon dissociation 
The deseriptions of both psychoneuroses and psychoses are clear-cut and 
concise, and full justice is done to most of the current explanatory theories. 
The final chapters of the book are on sleeping, dreaming, hypnotism, and the 
feebleminded individual. These topics are all well handled, and the dif 
ferent views and theories are fairly stated and evaluated. 

The book has many excellent features but also a number of details that 
might. be adversely criticized. The reviewer will comment on a few of the 
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ter. In the first place the author falls into the usual inconsistency of 

efining abnormal statistically and then proceeding as if abnormal psy- 

ogy were concerned only with undesirable or morbid deviations from 

normal. In other words the book is a treatise on psychopathology and 

n abnormal psychology as a whole. Moreover, it deals with only a 

of psychopathology, for the mental phenomena in organic diseases are 

material for psychopathology. It is a first rate text on the psychology 

functional mental diseases, but abnormal psychology includes more than 

Secondly, the author makes practically no reference to neurology or 

irological concepts in connection with the description and explanation of 

nal and abnormal phenomea. This omission leads in various places to 

grotesque views, as for example that mental processes are always 

ntinuous throughout sleep. The reviewer feels that such an omission has 

519 istification, although he realizes that there is at the present time a 
FI rue in certain quarters for ‘‘psychology without neurology’’. <A _ psy- 


rT al . . . . . . 
—_ ogy which disregards neurology is just as incomplete as a physiology 


ie 


ch disregards chemistry or a chemistry which disregards physics. This 


and ; . 
; be quite obvious to anyone who is not an out-and-out dualist. 


ue} 
sul Nn + . ; ps ; 
Thirdly, it is always amusing to read the descriptions of introversion and 


dex 


Ome 


extraversion written by American authors. They are so different from 


an Jung’s account and are obviously colored by new-world prejudices. Even 
ers . 


of the spelling of extraversion is changed to extroversion. An introvert in 


non r’s sense is not necessarily selfish or even self-centered. His libido is 
rected toward the subjective mental processes rather than toward the 
tive world of sense perception. The elaboration of ideas is no more 
to be self-centered or selfish than the objective and often Babbitt-like 
ity of the extravert, who may identify himself with the external 
ct. Moreover the latter is just as likely to be a ‘‘flight from reality’’ 

is the former; for perception is no more real than thought. 
Finally, the term inhibition is used in the sense of self-control or 
ppression in contradistinection to repression. This is unfortunate since 


ing 
rial 


term has already a neurological significance and neural inhibition ap- 
ears to be more closely related to repression than to conscious control. 
distinction made is an important one, but the reviewer feels that it 
would have been less confusing to have used the common word ‘“‘control’’, 
which appears to have the correct connotation. 
The author tells us in his preface that he desired to emphasize two 
nts of view. ‘‘The first of these is the assumption that mental ab- 
rmality is to be regarded as a purely relative matter, and that if one is 
understand it he must first gain clear insight into those transition 
phenomena, those intermediate degrees, between the more normal and the 
»abnormal.’’ ‘‘The second point of view is that mentai abnormalities 


in be most adequately understood and dealt with when viewed as dis- 


orders of the personality, of the individual as an integration, rather than 


as disorders of various mental processes or reactions.’’ He has achieved 
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both of these purposes, and has written a book that will appeal to all who 
are interested in problems of abnormal psychology and mental hygiene 


J. W. Bringgs. 


Tue PsycHo.ocy oF INpivipvAL DirreRENcES. By Robert Sidney Ellis. 
Pu.D. New York. D. Appleton and Company, 1928. Pp. xxiii+-533 
In this excellent text-book on the psychology of individual differences 
a comprehensive survey is made of physical, biological, and psychological 
angles of the field. The discussion of the different problems presented js 
interesting, systematic, and logical. The aim is to make the student 
eritically-minded. Theoretical and experimental data, statistical one 
sidedness, and other sources of error are subjected to criticism. 
Among the author’s critical points may be cited his rejection of the 
unit-character inheritance theory of mental deficiency (Goddard), of 
Spearman’s two-factor hypothesis. Differences in ‘‘average levels of mental 
capacity can be explained on the basis of age, chance, selection, especially 
assortative mating.’’ Studies of sex-differences are likely to show dif 
ferences due to the nature of the tests as it ‘‘ would thus be possible, other 
things being equal, to construct two tests so that one would show girls 
superior and the other would show boys superior’’. Rather, sex differences 
are due to supporting qualities (Jastrow) with stress on the ‘‘as yet un 
studied fields of instinct and emotion’’. To clear up many knotty problems 
in the study of race-differences, it is suggested that an examination be mad 
of a large number of unselected brains, that psychologists introduce an 
extensive program of tests of specific abilities in order not to overlook 


possible superiority in certain specific abilities of a so-called inferior race 
The applied psychology of individual differences, in the last part of the book, 


wll prove of interest. 

A most systematic argument for heredity as the influential factor in 
the causation of the I-D’s is presented. MeDougall’s weatherbeaten instinct 
hypotheses are assimilated. There is a common agreement with this pioneer 
that instinctive activities shape themselves according to the probability 
eurve. But that is neither here nor there, for the probability curve argu 
ment counts more heavily against heredity. Professor Ellis has gathered 
together the following group of facts to substantiate the theory of intrinsic 
causation of individual differences: dexterity, pleasantness of the middle 
range of sensitivity, correlations between traits measured in parents and 
in children, evidence from identical twins, an increase in the thickness of 
the myelin sheath as the only neurological basis for environmental in 
fluences (hence, environmental influences must be minimum), that the 
‘‘environmental value is equivalent to zero, while the figure for the in- 
fluence of heredity is in line with theoretical expectations’’ and in the 
environment ‘‘there are more factors to produce similarities than there are 
to produce differences’’—propositions derived from an interpretation of 
experiments of Pearson and his students which the author states showed the 
mean correlation of environmental influences to be about + .03 and the 
influence of heredity to be about +.51. There is an a-priori argument, 
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for greater male variability based on the mechanism of inheritance. 
loctrines of hereditary disposition to nervous and mental derange 
criminal diathesis inheritance are resurrected from the limbo of 
te psyehie doctrines. Too much stress is put on heredity. 
Beyond the descriptive psychology of individual differences would be 
lerations of the meaning of the data organized. This book organizes 
faets of individual differences under the categories of age, sex, race, and 
‘groups but the question of the comparative influences of these factors 
touched upon. The author’s approach may be termed qualitative. A 
tative approach to the field would involve analysis of the potency and 
veness of the various elements that constitute causes and conditions 
ndividual differences. Theoretical differential psychology would lay 
laws or formulas to represent the whoie range of possible individual 
rences in a community or group and would map out specific causes and 
tions of individual differences with stress on the relative importance of 


Causes. 

lumbia University. NATHAN ISRAELI. 
PsycHoLoGy INTERPRETED. By J. W. Sprowls. Baltimore. Wil 
liams and Wilkins, 1927. Pp. x1i+268. Price $4.00. 

Social psychology as we know it to day represents attempts to construct 
istent explanation of the mental processes coming into operation as 
luals assume adjustmental relations with their fellows.’’ Since 
psychology has not reached ‘‘the point of structuralization where it 

dispense with philosophical considerations’’, the subject may be re 
| as a number of unsolved related problems. These the author treats 

s various chapters, the theory of instincts, social forces, group mind 

ries, social organization, culture, the conflict of cultures, the conflict of 

s, social movement, and the psychology of interaction. 

‘he recent vigorous discussion of instincts has evidenced the confusion 
efinition and in application. Not only are the instinct theories of 
ety discredited; but attempts to explain social activities in industry 
politics on the basis of instincts have also been futile. The 


! dis 
ussion has forced us, however, to a more dynamic treatment of psychology, 
and to a more thorough study of the ways in which environmental situa 
tions develop habits in us. 

Quite as much confusion exists in the use of the term social forces. 
oclal forees are now physical (geographical ) 


S , how psychological (instincts 

ind ideas), now sociological (institutions). Sprowls concludes, therefore, 

that little has been accomplished by such an indefinite category ; that ‘‘the 

term social force, having no strictly determinable mechanism, must be re 

garded as a general statement of sequential rather than causal relations 
ong social phenomena’’. 


The treatment of group mind fallacies is especially clear and cogent. 


Each individual may be said to possess, as a result of his social experiences, 


} 
i 


number of well established defense patterns which operate to prevent his 
utilization of novel or trial methods of behavior. These are social inhibition 
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patterns and in themselves are the strongest of all acquired reaction pat 
terns. They were laid down in early childhood, and were daily, almog; 
hourly, repeated in the interest of adjustment to social situations. In this 
wise the mysterious uniformity of behavior of individuals in the presence o{ 


their fellows is explained adequately.’ The terms crowd and mob psy 


chology Sprowls regards as ‘‘merely degrees of coherence and temporal 


operations of human associations’’,. And referring to an_ illustrat 
given by McDougall: ‘‘It is hard to understand how a group of volunteers 
in a patriot army or any other organization, no matter how coherent it may 
become, can through organization create a psychological trait which does 
not exist in the psychological make-up of the individuals.’”’ 

The explanation of the conflict of cultures in terms of different types of 
cultural groups seems barren. Rather such conflicts are to be explained as 
the result of changes in certain parts of the environment which are not 
accompanied by changes in other parts of the environment. Sprowls 
illustrates his point by a considerable discussion of the science-religion 
controversies. 

With regard to conflict of groups, the author stresses the significance 
of relatively stabilized thought habits. In his interesting treatment 
war he demolishes the notion that war is an accident and constructs the 
view of interaction of ideas and institutions. 

The chapter on social movements indicates that social psychology has 
the disadvantage of not being able to repeat observations in detail, but 
that the repetition of social movements of similar trend justifies the formu 
lation of social laws. Znaniecki’s laws of mobilization and of stabilization 
are illustrated respectively by the accounts of the South Sea Bubble and 
of the millenial hope. Although complex, social behavior has its laws, and 
common causes are found for kindred phenomena. 

The book is a well-rounded treatment, beginning with a chapter on 
the history of social psychology, and concluding with chapters on methods, 
laws, and interpretations. The scholarship of the work is in part attested 
to by the bibliography ot nearly 300 titles. 

In general, the author looks with favor on natural science methods in 
psychology; but he regards as regretfully incomplete a behaviorism, like 
that of Watson, which ignores consciousness; and he denies the statement 
of Allport that consciousness is secondary to behavior. ‘‘In leading the 
way to the destruction of pernicious presuppositions, the behaviorists have 
gone too far; they have robbed themselves of their tools for the extenuation 
of the methods they now employ. Consciousness is a fact. It must be 
reinstated to its rightful sphere, psychology, for it has a function in the 
domain of social psychology.’’ 

‘*Social psychology . . . is just on the eve of examining critically 
its basic principles. The task is a difficult one indeed, and must necessaril) 
await the establishment of the foundations of individual psychology, biology, 
and anthropology. At the same time refined methods for study will yield 
more reliable foundations from the field of sociology. Meanwhile social 
psychology may continue profitably the work already begun, namely, that 
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stablishing a body of explanation for psychosocial phenomena viewed 
light of those branches of science from which it is derived.’’ 


CHARLES LEONARD STONE. 








Groups. By B. Warren Brown (with a foreward by Albion W. 
Small). Faithorn Company, Chicago, 1926. Pp. v+169. 
(wo possible ways of discussing social groups suggest themselves, ac 
to whether one takes the psychological or sociological view. In the 
er we may consider the group merely as so many individuals, and 
ss it wholly in terms of their modes of thinking, feeling, and acting 
ther hand one may think of a group as a reality in itself, composed, 
sure, of individuals, but an entity in which the individual aspect is 
secondary. In this view the laws which are sought are those not of 
uup-behavior of individuals, but of the group itself. The latter 
n is the one which characterizes Professor Brown’s recent treatise. 
m the elements comprising the group are not individuals, but certain 
nships or conditions of individuals. Every group, for example, must 
physical base upon which its members operate (place basis). 
interests, sentiments, and 


me 
must also be a certain homogeneity of 
of life among its members (homogeneity). <A structure also is 
iry to define the interrelationships of the members and leaders, and 
| the group together and keep it functioning over a period of time. 
finally there must be a dynamic, or purpose, consisting of a common 
ve or goal of the concerted group activity. 
lo the reviewer Professor Brown’s book has been stimulating for the chal 
offers to one who thinks more naturally concerning groups in the 
logical than the sociological vein. Such a one is tempted to reinterpret 


( 


ncepts of the author in terms referring to individuals rather than to 


The physical basis thus becomes the place or the tools used by indi 
lals in the performance of certain acts which others about them are 
rforming. Homogeneity is the fact that one individual resembles 

rs in certain respects. Structure indicates the institutionalized attitudes 
ibits possessed by the individuals concerned, through which each 
er or official treats all the others in specific ways, and hence each can 

t on being treated in a specific manner by the others. Dynamic, finally, 
ot a purpose of the group, but reduces to the similar purposes of indi 


il The author himself, in fact, reverts to a dependence upon the 


dual for his dynamic element of the group (pp. 106-7). 
Professor Brown differentiates between primary structure, adopted for 
rying out the original purpose of the group, and secondary structure 


sed for maintaining the group in existence. The rédle and vested in 


‘est of the office seeker in the latter phase is indicated. Structure, says 


» author, keeps the channels of contact open, thus fostering the homo- 


eity which is so essential to the existence of the group. The tendency 


rroups is toward an increasing elaboration of structure; and with the 


crease of size, toward a loss of the original homogeneity and dynamic. 


The 


group purpose seems to become increasingly specialized and complex, 
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as, for example, in the multiplying departments of a government or 
business firm. 

The reviewer would question this extension of purpose or dynamie to 
the group as an entity. If we treat purpose as a human attribute, can w 
not find in the bank president, the director, the officer, the bookkeeper and 
the teller, and the like, all the purposes of an organization known as 
bank? May we not at least find sufficient motivation there to explain al! 


the visible and tangible events of the business? 


Regardless of the increas 
ing number and specialization of departments, a teller keeps his own 
original fundamental purposes (7.e., getting a living, marrying, raising a 


| 


family, ete.). These purposes are fairly constant; and they are his pur 
poses and not the bank’s, though without them his daily work, which makes 
up the activities of the ‘‘bank’’, would be unintelligible. And so with the 
other funetionaries. The director or president may, of course, have a 
purpose of developing and extending the scope of the activities of th 
employees, a fact, which Professor Brown has attributed to some mysterious 
purpose of the ‘‘business’’ itself. The development of structure, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, should be regarded as the invention of more 
elaborate and effective methods fulfilling certain constant purposes of in 
dividual human beings, and not as an elaboration of the purpose of a 
group entity. Dynamic lies not in the ‘‘structure’’ of the group, but in th 
individuals who compose it. 


éé 


The two final chapters raise further interesting problems. The author 
shows how ‘‘group ethies’’ expand, with the enlargement and merging of 
smaller groups, into a standard of the larger groups. ‘‘ Business houses 
have come to condemn cutthroat competition . . . not so much bi 
cause it is unethical as because in the long run it hurts business’’ (p. 159 
The super-group (business) is thus thought of as coming to dominate and 
alter the practice of the smaller groups (business firms). This treatment of 
groups as entities, however, seems to mask the more important fact, namely, 
that individuals find it more profitable, with the increasing complexity of 
social organization, to form wider affiliations (larger competing groups 
and consequently their financial success depends upon the adoption of 
ethical standards which will produce a wider homogeneity and allow th 
members of the larger group (business as a whole) to function more 
powerfully in the social scheme. Ethies like dynamics is a matter of indi 
vidual, rather than group, motivation. 

A similar interpretation may be made from the individualistic viewpoint 
regarding the interrelations and conflicts between groups. Since many 


‘ 


individuals belong to two or more groups, ‘‘group-conflict’’ is often a 


struggle not between two group entities, but between two motives or two 


allegiances within the same individual. This fact is implied but not clearly 


recognized in Professor Brown’s statement that groups seldom opposed 
each other in toto, but only in certain points of issue. To understand such 
a situation we must really discard the notion of group entities, and think 
in terms of alignments of interests in individuals. 

This criticism becomes highly significant in the field of international 
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onships. With respect to the formation of a super-national, or world, 
the author believes that our first efforts should be directed toward 
ng homogeneity and contact in smaller matters, leaving the structural 
t to develop in its own time. This is no doubt sound advice, at least 
the negative side; but will it be likely to lead to an international 
zation capable of abolishing war? Let us form the group first, says 
essor Brown, then this group can undertake whatever decisive action 
: desirable. The view toward which the reviewer inclines reverses the 
nula. Let us abolish war and national alignments first, and then the 
group ean be formed. It is the very possibility of using war as a 
id of gaining advantage for individuals that produces national groups. 
the formation of a ‘‘world group’’, since it would mean that every 
dual, everywhere in the world, must have the same political preroga 
as every other, would not be a joining of national groups into a 
er-nation, but a destruction of national alignments altogether. In true 
rnationalism, the group standard would be meaningless, for everyone 
ild belong to the same group, which, being as universal as the air we 
the, would be as little noticed. Internationalism would therefore not 
n the formation of a super-group, but would be a reduction to the 
rests of specific human beings the world over. The group would dis 
pear and individuals would emerge. The disservice of Professor Brown’s 
ernational formula is that it obscures, under the slogan of the group, the 
werful alignments of interests of individuals before which groups are 
rn and disappear according to the whim of the leader and the opportunism 
f the situation. 
The most general and serious fault of the book is that of looseness of 
nology. The term group, itself, is not defined—the author considering 
notion too familiar to require definition. To the reviewer this omission 
s fatal; for it has led to wide and ambiguous shifts of meaning in dis- 
ssing social phenomena. Professor Brown, for example, includes under 
term group such widely differing aggregations as ‘‘the family, city, 
|, army, gang, crowd, nation, club, church, corporation, laboring class, 


- ; : ; ; 
erent races, sexes, parties, and as many more as convenience may dictate 


These various situations are in many ways distinct; and ‘‘laws’’ 
elements’’ which are true of one may not be true of another. Such 
ess In phraseology scarcely supports the author’s purpose to provide, 
gh the synthesis of the group, a ‘‘ working conception of social life’’ 
6 

\s a coherent and interesting exercise in thinking upon the purely 
tal level the book deserves more credit than would be apparent from 
preceding account. Though its statements are made in a positive 
fashion, Professor Brown’s manner is free from dogmatism. The work is 
fair example of what may be expected when group concepts are developed 
thin their own sphere and divoreed from the more elementary viewpoints 
f psychology and biology. The aim of the present writer has been merely 
to stress those defects of method the avoidance of which may aid productive 

research within the social sciences. Fioyp H. ALLPorT. 
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COMMON PRINCIPLES IN PSYCHOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY By John T. M 
Curdy, M.D., M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, and Leetu 
in Psychopathology in the University of Cambridge. Londo, 

Cambridge University Press, 1928. Pp. xvii+284. 

The author claims in the preface that all of the generalizations achiey 
so far by the various schools of psychology are inaccurate. He beliey 
that the phenomena considered by psychologists belong to categories whic] 
are closely related, but that a vocabulary which is useful in one category 
is sometimes useless in another. The purpose of the book is to furnis} 
vocabulary that will be suitable in both psychology and physiology. Mae 
Curdy considers that the principles which are common to reflex actio: 
instincts and habits, conscious and unconscious mental activities, ete 
in the last analysis immaterial agencies. ‘‘I propose to assume that 
material agencies, which I call patterns, do guide, and in that sense control 
the physico-chemical processes involved in all living.’’ The operation of 
patterns is said to be analogous to the activity of the navigator who guid 
his vessel from port to port. ‘‘Each single movement of the ship is ack 
quately expressed and accounted for in mechanical terms but the vovage 
a whole is the work of the navigator. In other words, the pattern theor 


is not a spiritistic one that assumes an appearance of energy from an extra 


material sphere, but merely claims that exhibitions of energy in the 


biological field may be given their direction by agencies not subject. to 
physico-chemical laws. . . . Patterns represent properties and 
tions—pure abstractions—and yet I am gravely proposing to treat thes 
abstractions as if they had some kind of existence apart from the material 
phenomena in which they are detected and as if they determined in som 
way the nature of these phenomena’”’ p. xi). This is a fairly clear statement 
of an already familiar point of view, but many will find it difficult to under 
stand 

The author is a psychiatrist and states that he is not an expert ir 
psychology, neurology, or general biology. He frankly says that the data 
for the book are largely second-hand; and he acknowledges a special in 
debtedness to Sherrineton’s Jnteqrative Action of the Nervous System, 
Kohler’s Mentality of Apes, Child’s The Origin and De velopment of the 
Nervous System and Physiological Foundations of Behavior, and White- 
head’s Science and the Modern World. In his opinion, Parsons’ An Intro 
duction to the Theory of Perception may be taken as a guide to all the 
worth-while literature on the form and function of the nervous system. 

It will be obvious to any psychologist or physiologist that most of the 
material in the book has not been taken from the original sources. The 


author lifts many experimental results from Sherrington’s classical work, 


but takes no account of much that Sherrington and others have done in 
recent years. His metaphysical position is close to that of Whitehead, but 
he remarks that he is too innocent of mathematical philosophy to follow 
this writer’s argument with understanding. There is a monotonous dis 
cussion of behaviorism and the conditioned response, but it is difficult to 


imagine what the source of information on these two subjects could have 
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No reference is made to the varied experimental work on the econ 
ied response, although the concept is used to explain almost every 
MaecCurdy agrees with ‘‘behavioristic’’ conclusions that the be 
‘ists themselves would not recognize, and he combats ‘* behavioristic’’ 
ptions that no behaviorist has ever made. The authors of general 
continue to state that behaviorism depends upon the conditioned 
<! Many ‘‘ wonderful illustrations’’ are quoted from Kohler’s study of 
but nothing is said about the unknown and uncontrolled factors in 
rd to the genetic history of these apes, and he entirely ignores many 
more scientific studies in animal psychology which are quite perti- 
to the subjects he is discussing. There is a lengthy treatment of 
nter’s delayed reaction experiment, but apparently a lack of informa 
in regard to other relevant and more recent publications by the same 
Tr. 
The first part of the book deals with psychological ‘‘patterns’’ and the 
inder with physiological ‘‘patterns’’. The physiology comes after the 
hology, and the physiologists have good reason to be disturbed because 
second half is an attempt to answer ‘‘ physiological questions in terms 
ere originally psychological’’. The work is in fact dedicated to the 
ng proposition: ‘*The basis of mental life is an unconscious flux of 
es; when these enter consciousness, becoming subjective data, they are 
fundamental elements of which ‘thoughts’ are composed; on the other 
they initiate and control many physiological processes of both 
tary and involuntary systems.’’ The reader is then confronted with 
surprising and novel statements: ‘‘To call the basis of mental life 
higher functions of the nervous system is the crassest kind of tautology. 
ll try, rather, to shew that the reaction pattern is composed of a flux 


images’ which appear first in quite simple physiological processes. 
[ would suggest that the relationship between physiologic and 
hologie is not merely one of analogy but of an identity of an essential 
ent common to both. This is, of course, like the materialistic claim, 
according to my scheme the identity resides in an element that 1s 
alpable, immaterial, the very ‘stuff that dreams are made on’.’’ (p. 6). 
monistic aspirations are commendable, but the emphasis on ‘‘images’’ 
ns odd in a book published in 1928. 
‘he magic word in this treatise is ‘‘pattern’’, but practically nothing 
iid about gestalt psychology, and there are a number of dubious allusions 
nental ‘‘elements’’. The general point of view is clearly influenced by 
strong visual imagery of the author; and he does not seem to be 
} 


liliar with the elementary fact that people differ radically from each 


er in their imaginal capacities. For example, ‘‘A few minutes ago | 


anted to get the second volume of James’s Psychology. 1 left my desk, 


ed to a certain book-case and glanced over the books on a certain shelf 
| my eye fell on the required object. What guided me to the correct 


' Jt was an image of the book in a particular part of a particular 


ok-case’’ (p. 51). This is followed by the inevitable reference to 


Kéhler’s apes: ‘‘Iit might be objected that here I am not really following 
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the objective method because I have used introspective data. I would reply 
that an observer (unless he were a psychologist with a prejudice against 
images) could have deduced an image of the book from my behavior. How 
else could the next example be accounted for? Kohler reports that one 
of his apes, having learned to fit two tubes together to make a long stick. 
with which he might drag fruit within his reach, and being provided with 
a tube and a bit of narrow board, chewed at the end of the latter until he 
got it narrow enough to be inserted tightly into the tube. What could have 
guided such behavior except an image and consciousness as I have defined 
them?’’ (pp. 51-52). Kohler was not familiar with the genetic history of 
his apes, and he did not know what they had learned before they came 
under his observation. However, the question might be raised, What dif. 
ference does it make if one of the apes did have an image? 

The treatment of ‘‘patterns’’ and ‘‘images’’ leads directly to the Great 
Mystery of biological science. A melody printed on paper does not ‘‘make 
music in a piano without hands on the keyboard’’. Although biological 
activities are in every case guided by ‘‘patterns’’, the author believes that 
they should not be regarded as mysterious in the usual meaning of the 
term. He refers to animism as a child’s philosophy, and adds that it ‘‘may 
be defined as a recognition of patterns which are distorted into demonology”’ 
(p. 280). This is all very difficult to harmonize with other statements in 
the book; but MacCurdy is no more inclined to accept vitalism. ‘‘The 
vitalists or neo-vitalists admit frankly that no solution of a materialistic 
nature is possible, and remove discussion from the physico-chemical field by 
the assumption of an entelechy, a metaphysical principle, which is the 
essence and regulating principle of each organism. This entelechy seems 
not to be a law of nature, but something supernatural. That the guiding 
principle is immaterial, I too claim, but, if I understand the neo-vitalists 
aright, they take no account of the influence that makes the entelechy 
(which I should ecail the individual pattern). It is more of a given, pre- 
existent and pre-ordained, and wholly metaphysical entity, whereas my 
pattern is more of a law of nature—not a law that is merely a generalization 
of phenomena observed in the past and a descriptive affair, but rather a 
law in the sense of a regulating ageney’’ (pp. 210-211). 

There are several well-known principles and facts which are common to 
both psychology and physiology, especially where the two subjects overlap 
in the field of physiological psychology, but MacCurdy has not covered 
these topics in a systematic way. Furthermore, there are many striking 
differences between psychology and physiology not only in subject-matter 
but also in method, and he has not been careful to mention these matters. 
It is just as impossible to reduce psychology and physiology to the same 
formula as it is to reduce physics and, for example, botany to the same 
verbal scheme. The theoretical work must always wait on the experimental 
results, and the most valuable general conclusions can be formulated only 
by those who are familiar with the scientific facts in both fields. There are 
several experimentalists who are expert in both psychology and physiology, 
and their research has been of unusual value, especially in psychology. 

University of Rochester. Huusey Cason. 
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